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COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
ASSOCIATION. 


FOURTH ANNUAL SESSION AT HARRISBURG. 


Ste fourth annual meeting of the De- 
partment of County Superintendence 
of the Pennsylvania State Educational As- 
sociation took place in the assembly hall 
of the Harrisburg High School, on Tues- 
day and Wednesday, February 12 and 13, 
1907. The meeting was the largest in the 
history of the Department, and the papers 
and discussions were of unusual interest. 
The Legislature being in session at the 
time of this convention, its resolutions 
were of more than ordinary interest, as 
being likely to affect legislation. 

The first session of the department was 
called to order at two o’clock on Tuesday 
afternoon, when devotional exercises were 
conducted by Rev. Rene H. Williams, of 
Harrisburg. The minutes of last meeting, 
an abstract from the report in the Penn- 
sylvania School Journal, were then read 
by the secretary, Supt. W. R. Longstreet, 
after which the President, Supt. Alvin 
Rupp, made the following address: 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS: PROBLEMS OF THE DAY. 


Fellow Superintendents of the Conven- 
tion:—I feel extremely honored to be 
called upon to preside over the delibera- 
tions of this honorable body of men and 
women who supervise the education of the 
thousands of children in this great Com- 
monwealth; and I want to assure you that 
I shall do my utmost to make these delibera- 
tions as pleasant and profitable as lies with- 
in the power of a chairman. 

To supervise the education of the large 
number of children who wend their way 
every morning to the “little red school 
house,” to receive their preparation for a 
life of future usefulness, is no small under- 
taking and should have the conscientious 
efforts of the best men and women of the 
state. Problems present themselves to 
each one of us which are very difficult to 
solve, often requiring master minds to un- 





ravel. It is for the mutual consideration 
of such questions that we meet annually 
in convention, and I only regret that so 
many of our fellow superintendents do not 
feel a sufficient interest to meet with us. 
Either they possess the self-assurance that 
they can wrestle with these problems alone 
and single-handed, or they forget that “In 
union there is strength.” If you will bear 
with me for a few moments, I shall merely 
mention a few of these problems, without 
taking the time of the convention to dis- 
cuss them at any great length. 

The conscientious superintendent feels a 
personal responsibility for the education of 
every child under his supervision, and yet 
when it comes to the appointment of the 
teachers, he is obliged to be satisfied with 
whatever the directors feel inclined to give 
him, provided the appointees are properly 
licensed; afterwards however, he is ex- 
pected to see to it that the best possible 
results are attained. There is no other 
occupation or calling except that of teach- 
ing school which is willing to employ per- 
sons without any special previous prepara- 
tion, and practically at the same salary as 
those who have spent both time and money 
to fit themselves for their chosen vocation. 
Is it not time that we, as supervising offi- 
cers, should exert ourselves to secure the 
passage of a statute requiring more efficient 
preparation in the science and art of teach- 
ing than is required at the present time? 
Perhaps you answer that provision is al- 
ready made, and that it all lies in the hands 
of the superintendents to separate the wheat 
from the chaff. Theoretically this is true, 
but we all know the frailty of the human 
kind; and I do not believe that the average 
superintendent is an exception to the rule. 
I venture to say that with the present scar- 
city of teachers, there are very few of us 
who do not, at times, license inefficient ap- 
plicants, when the necessity for filling the 
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schools demands it. During the present 
term we had resignations in our county 
every week in one district or another, and 
often schools had to remain closed several 
weeks until some one could be found who 
was willing to take them. Say what you 
will about the duty and sincerity of the 
superintendent, it sometimes becomes im- 
perative under these conditions to license 
teachers who should not be licensed. Higher 
salaries for teaching is one of the solutions 
of this problem, but, during the present 
prosperity of the country, an increase of 
a few dollars per month will not materially 
remedy the evil. Lehigh county is not pay- 
ing the lowest salary in the state by any 
means, and yet other vocations pay a great 
deal more than teaching, and consequently 
are drawiug away our best teachers. The 
present surpius in the State Treasury can 
be devoted to no better purpose than to 
doubling the present annual appropriation 
to the public schools; and I sincerely hope 
that the Legislature now in session will 
appronriate, at the very lowest, $11,000,000 
a year for the next two years with the 
express restriction that every cent of the 
increase shall go towards the increase of 
the teachers’ salaries. 

The state appropriations to the public 
schools have not kept pace with the other 
appropriations. This fact is quite evident 
when reference is made to the annual sta- 
tistical reports. The schools have been 
getting less money each succeeding year for 
the last fourteen years. In 1893, when the 
state for the first time paid the schools 
$5,000,000, one district in our county, which 
maintains 12 schools, received $3511.60 as 
its share of the state appropriation. In 
1905, the same district, with practically the 
same population and the same number of 
schools, received $2093.55, a decrease of 
$1418.05. Another district, having 13 
schools, in 1893, received $3901.39, and in 
1905, after the population had increased 
to such an extent that three new schools 
had to be opened, making sixteen in all, 
received an appropriation of $2727.26, a 
decrease of $1174.13. Still another district, 
now the largest in our county, with twenty 
schools in 1893 received $5427.62, and in 
1905, with a total of thirty-two schools re- 
ceived only $7091.09, which was an increase 
of only $1691.47, thus showing a decrease 
per school of the appropriation in this dis- 
trict of about $52 during a period of twelve 
years. I might continue to multiply these 
illustrations, but believe it to be unneces- 
sary, as the annual reports of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction prove all 
these facts. 

Another question which materially con- 
cerns nearly every section of the state 
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is—how to keep our pupils at school until 
they have reached a more mature age. 
That pupils drop out of the schools entirely 
too early is quite evident to the casual ob- 
server. The establishment of township high 
schools helps us to keep some of them there, 
but not enough. 

To reconcile the compulsory attendance 
law with the vaccination law is another 
matter which the present Legislature should 
adjust, and thus relieve the teachers from 
a very unpleasant duty. 

I have now touched upon a few of the 
most vital questions, as I see them, simply 
to call the attention of the convention to 
them, and hope that, if time permits, the 
members may take them up and discuss 
them more fully. 


Treasurer Snoke, being prevented by ill- 
ness from attending the convention, Supt. 
J. K. Green was elected treasurer pro tem., 
and began the enrolment of members. 


TEACHING AS A PROFESSION. 


This was the subject of a paper by Supt. 
Frank H. Jarvis, which was scheduled to 
be read at this time. Supt. Jarvis not hav- 
ing arrived, it was not read until later, but 
we give it its proper place on the pro- 
gramme. : 

Every one is expected to have an aim 
or object in life. The doctor, for instance, 
is always looking for a supposed case of 
appendicitis. For, up our way, they are 
reaping a harvest on this one disease 
which, in the days of our boyhood, used 
to be called “stomach ache.” Then all 
were doctored with peppermint and pare- 
goric and put to bed, our mothers running 
up every few minutes to see how we were 
coming on. But now there are, at least, 
three or four surgeons with knives, hatch- 
ets and saws and their mission is to cut 
us up, trim and salt us down; while the 
trained nurses are running hither and 
thither with thermometer and barometer; 
and, I guess, a gas meter. 

So it is with teaching. The days of 
quill pens, slab seats, wood stoves and the 
hickory limb are gone, we hope, forever. 
Now one of Edison’s latest inventions is 
the electric pen. In place of the slab seats 
we have approved patent desks; instead 
of wood stoves, we have hot air, hot water 
and hot steam—your pick for $200; and 
the hickory limb is supplanted by a patent 
spanking machine. This is on the same 
order as “Clothes pressed while you wait.” 

For the discussion of teaching as a pro- 
fession, we should forget that we are teach- 
ers, or expect to be teachers, and that we 
know anything very definite about the 
work. Let us lay aside our prejudices, 
pro or con, and pursue the investigation 
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with the seriousness of one who is going 
to shape his life-work by the results ob- 
tained. Assuming such a condition, the 
most natural of all questions will be: First, 
What is teaching as distinguished from 
other employments? A moment’s thought 
reveals the fact that men are very diverse 
in their work. For the sake of conveni- 
ence labor has been roughly classified, and 
some of the more prominent divisions are 
occupation, trade, office, calling, and pro- 
fessions. Is teaching. to be found in this 
list, and if so, where? 

Is teaching an occupation? One of the 
best definitions for occupation is, that “it 
is any selected employment by which a 
man habitually earns money for the sake 
of a living.” Apply this definition to the 
ends required in education, as produced by 
teaching, and it will not do to class teach- 
ing as an occupation. Teaching must be 
something more than a means by which 
men and women make money. It is a sorry, 
fact to declare that many do not see more 
in the work than to make it a means to 
such an end, and that there are many real 
teachers in commercial life who are sim- 
ply there because they can make more 
money in business than in the school-room. 
If one can read the signs of the times 
aright there is a conflict already on, be- 
tween those who would rank teaching so 
low and those who desire to raise the 
standard higher—between those who do 
not want it to be a mere occupation and 
those who are content to simply work and 
draw their salaries from ‘public funds, 
when they could not in any other line re- 
ceive half so much money, nor retain their 
positions a month as clerks, if they were 
not more successful than they are as teach- 
ers. No; teaching is not an occupation, 
and to make such a statement is to under- 
value its true purpose. 

Is teaching a trade? Trade, in the sense 
here used, is to be taken as a commercial 
industry with all it implies. This is a 
larger conception of life than that of occu- 
pation, for it has in its meaning not only 
the idea of mere existence, but suggests 
the accumulation of money. In its final 
purpose, there is no difference in kind 
from the final purpose in an occupation. 
The only difference is in degree, the -lat- 
ter condition meaning more than the for- 
mer. There is nothing in teaching, im- 
plied or suggested, fancied or real, in 
dream or in fact, that will allow us to 
classify it among those pursuits of men 
which are followed for the sake of the com- 
petence yielded. While all of this is true, 
I venture to make the matter a personal 
one and ask each of you: Why are you a 
superintendent, an overseer with the power 
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of directing, an educator, a teacher, and 
what is the controlling purpose of your 
life? Are you teaching for the compe- 
tence or for the child? 

May we call teaching an office? If so, 
we must say that the teacher is elected by 
the public or appointed by their represen- 
tatives, and receives for his services public 
honor and money. A part of this is true. 
It is also true that this office idea of the 
teacher prevails more or less extensively in 
the public mind, and, as a result, the school 
system is dragged into politics in the selec- 
tion of school boards, superintendents, and 
teachers. The average office holder is 
nominated and elected to office with no 
special fitness or qualifications for that par- 
ticular work, while the teacher must have 
a natural, as well as a trained fitness for 
his work. The one is elected, not upon 
merit but upon influence, while the other 
must win and hold his position simply be- 
cause he can do the work better than the 
other person. The office holder is the 
shrewdest and best party worker, and as 
a result receives the political loaves and 
fishes; while the teacher holds his position 
so long as he does not slacken his energy 
and professional enthusiasm. There is no 
reason, as I see it, to call the work of 
teaching an office. 

Is teaching a calling? “A calling is the 
employment in which a man engages be- 
cause he thinks it is predetermined by apti- 
tude, sentiment or duty.” Art and litera- 
ture are good illustrations of this class of 
work. Either suggests a bent of mind 
peculiarly fitted by nature for a specific 
end. A calling may be abused, degraded 
and reduced to an occupation on the part 
of some, but this does not disguise the fact 
nor abolish it, that there are those gifted 
through endowment for specific ends rather 
than by any training. While there must 
be a certain natural endowment required 
for the true teacher, there is a. distinct 
training that the painter or writer does not 
require. To be more specific, the distinc- 
tion we make in favor of persons pursuing 
a calling rather than other employment, is 
that they are furnished more completely 
by nature for that particular work than 
others who follow another kind of work. 
A teacher must have both natural endow- 
ments and scientific training. Teaching 
is not an occupation, not a trade, not an 
office, and not a calling, though there might 
be found on close analysis a strong element 
of each in the work. 

Shall we say that teaching is a profes- 
sion? Test this as we have tested others. 
Law, medicine. and theology are every- 
where recognized. as among the great pro- 
fessions. There are common, distinguish- 
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ing characteristics which may be found in 
these employments which entitle them to 
be called professional. I can do no better 
in conveying this idea than to employ the 
thought of a distinguished educator along 
the same line. Professional knowledge 
has, at least, three common characteristics. 
The first is that this kind of knowledge 
must be specific. To a certain point in 
education the lawyer. the physician, the 
minister are educated like all others in the 
community. But there comes a time in 
their training when their lines of education 
diverge. One studies his Materia Medica, 
another Hebrew vowels and theology, an- 
other his Blackstone. From this time their 
paths of knowledge and study separate, 
and each follows the particular kind of 
knowledge that will best qualify him for 
his special work. The second characteris- 
tic of professional knowledge is that it is 
scientific. The blacksmith knows how to 
shoe a horse but does not know the why 
of the operation. He is competent to nail 
the shoe upon the horse’s foot but can not 
explain the philosophy of the operation. 
To shoe a horse is one grade of knowledge, 
and to be able to explain the principles in- 
volved in the operation is another and 
much higher grade of knowledge. The 


first involves principally dexterity of hand 


and is reasonably easy to secure, while the 
second operation involves a knowledge of 
the processes and underlying principles, 
which is obtained with great difficulty. 
The third characteristic of professional 
knowledge is that it is so difficult to obtain 
that but a few care to pay the price. Any 
one of the three professions just named 
may be justly called a monopoly. for it has 
in its exclusive possession a body of inval- 
uable knowledge necessary for the well- 
being of all. 

If we test teaching by these principles 
what do we find? I have said that pro- 
fessional knowledge is scientific in charac- 
ter; that it is a knowledge of laws, prin- 
ciples, and _ processes. The physician 
knows the parts, the complete organism of 
the body, and the relation of part to part 
and of each to the whole. Should there 
be a disease or disorder of the body, by 
his knowledge of relations, laws, and prin- 
ciples, the physician should be able to lo- 
cate the trouble, give reasons for the dis- 
turbance, anticipate consequences, and ap- 
ply proper remedies. He is able to apply 
means to an end. In teaching, is there 
anything that corresponds to this? Has 
the teacher any body of knowledge to which 
he may as surely go as has the physician? 
Is there .a science of mind to be studied 
and known as there is a science of body? 
While this truth has been a lone time in 
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making itself prominent, every thinker of 
to-day recognizes that the great psycholog- 
ical laws, principles, and doctrines are as 
certain as the laws of matter. With such 
a truth there must necessarily follow a sci- 
ence in application, or, in other terms, a 
scientific knowledge necessary for correct 
teaching. The remarkable thing about it 
all is that every one has accepted without 
question that scientific knowledge is essen- 
tial to the practice of medicine, the preach- 
ing of the gospel and the pleading of law, 
but never expected of the teacher the same 
requisite. Any one seemed to be good 
enough to teach school. If a man failed 
in business he could teach school. If a 
young man had poor health and was un- 
able to do a vigorous day’s work in other 
lines of work, he could teach school. If 
a young woman wanted to earn a little 
money for herself to get a wedding outfit 
she would teach two or three terms. If a 
young man could find nothing else to do 
during the winter he would apply for a 
position of teacher. 

It makes one almost groan to think that 
this has been the case in other years and 
even now we are far from being rid of its 
pernicious influence. It is, indeed, a wel- 
come sign of progress to find elaborate 
courses of study of mental and spiritual 
phenomena in colleges, state normal schools 
and universities, especially for the teacher. 
A knowledge of mind and its operations, 
with its laws and principles, is being rec- 
ognized everywhere by the foremost educa- 
tors as essential. 

Is there special knowledge demanded by 
the teacher, as in the case of the lawyer, 
physician and minister? No one would 
call a young man or woman just graduated 
from the high school or college to ampu- 
tate a limb or treat a case of typhoid fever, 
without some previous knowledge of sur- 
gery or fever together with the proper kind 
of treatment. It is just as absurd to ex- 
pect another person directly from school, 
with no special training, to teach prop- 
erly; the ignorance of the one is equal to 
the ignorance of the other. The public 
asks of the young practitioner of medicine 
that he be thoroughly acquainted with the 
human body, that he shall know the value 
of drugs, and that he be able to make an 
intelligent application of the remedy to the 
disease. The teacher must not only have 
special knowledge of the laws and princi- 
ples which govern mind, but he must have 
a definite knowledge of the individual 
study, so that in the process of teaching 
there shall be an intelligent application of 
pedagogical principles. If we compare 
teaching with law or with theology in the 
same way we would find the same striking 
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parallelism. The four employments are 
alike in the urgent necessity of special 
knowledge on the part of the operator be- 
fore highest achievement can be accom- 
plished. The third feature of professional 
knowledge remains to be applied. Profes- 
sional knowledge is difficult to obtain. It 
requires time, patience and energy. Does 
not this hold true in the field of psycho- 
logical investigation? 

Here, too, proficiency requires exacting 
labor, much time, and large amount of pa- 
tience. If exacting demands are made 
upon the candidate before he can become 
a physician; if similar qualifications are 
required before a man can properly plead 
at the bar of ‘justice; if, to be a strong 
and efficient minister necessitates this la- 
borious, painstaking preparation, is it not 
just as fitting to make similar demands 
upon the one who proposes to undertake 
the culture of the entire man? The same 
reason and common sense which requires 
a special preparation in the three would 
require it in the fourth. In my use of the 


term teaching, I have had constantly in 
mind the work, not what ordinarily passes 
as such, but such work as is based upon 
special knowledge, scientific in character, 
and requiring special training; the sort of 
work that is held up as professional by the 


foremost educational leaders at home and 
abroad. Having defined what professional 
teaching is, I desire to mention some of its 
distinctive features. 

Not for Show.—There is one peculiarity 
of the teacher’s work worthy of mention. 
With the importance rightfully attached to 
education, it is seldom that teachers make 
the distinguished reputation that members 
of other professions do. This cannot be 
attributed to the fact that men in other 
callings are more brainy, more progressive, 
and are so far beyond teachers in general 
matters that they deserve this distinction, 
but the real reason lies in the nature of 
the work done by the teachers. The real 
teacher’s work is something that cannot be 
counted or weighed or measured, but is 
confined to the forming of the invisible, and 
the giving of power over the unseen. 
When the surgeon has performed a delicate 
and difficult operation, something has been 
done which the mass of mankind can see, 
and in a measure appreciate. When the 
man at the head of a great nation success- 
fully pilots the ship of state through a 
great national crisis, he is applauded every- 
where, because men can see what has been 
done. A visible result has been accom- 
plished. The orator or minister may, by 
a single address, rise to the very topmost 
round of popularity, because men can read 
and hear the words which have come from 
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a soul burning with great thoughts. The 
teacher never so comes before the public 
notice. His work is continued, year by 
year, in silence and alone. The results of 
his teaching are largely concealed, and 
many years will pass before they will be 
appreciated, and then perhaps only as re- 
flected by the life of the former pupil. 
Such effects cannot be measured by popu- 
lar applause as is the musician encored. 
While the teacher is denied popular and 
immediate recognition, there is some com- 
pensation in the fact of knowing that there 
are some, in every community, who are 
watching the silent work done in the 
school-room. The greatest forces of na- 
ture and society are those which work on 
and on in silence. While teaching is far 
from being a dress parade affair, or holi- 
day fun, or a work that is calculated to 
give renown to its devotees, yet, when one 
is classed with such as Socrates, Seneca, 
Pestalozzi, Arnold, Manr, Agassiz, Harris, 
Brown, Schaeffer and Houck, he ought to 
be satisfied, for these are some of the 
choice spirits who have given grace and 
grandeur to humanity. To be a true 
teacher is to stand to-day among those who 
are in the very foremost ranks of human 
progress. It is the teacher who is sound- 
ing the depths of human philosophy, who 
is verifying the facts of science, who is 
analyzing history, who is probing mind, 
who is investigating matter, who is search- 
ing man, who is reaching up towards the 
Infinite in mind and character. Who dares 
to lightly value such a work as this, though 
it does not receive the plaudits given to 
statesmen, or the glory accorded to war- 
riors, or the honor received by the pulpit? 

Teaching is Conservative——Society has 
set three classes of persons to conserve 
its interests. It is necessary that the re- 
sults of experiments of the great minds of 
the past be preserved, analyzed, and em- 
bodied in laws. This enables society to 
know what is permissible, and also indicates 
what should not be done. To do this, as 
well as to gather up the new results of 
living from day to day, and the increased 
cost thereof, is not alone for legislative 
committees to ascertain, but is given to the 
fraternity called lawyers. It is their busi- 
ness to settle the intricate questions, daily 
arising from the complex life of to-day, 
in the light and experience of all that has 
gone before. 

But the preservation of the laws and 
experiences of men which result in govern- 
ment, is not the most precious thing which 
society wishes to have perpetuated. Man- 
kind has always realized that there is a 
great need of a distinct recognition of the 
insight of the wisest men and seers “into 
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the nature of the Great Power which is 
creating and governing the world.” This 
sort of human knowledge is the basis of 
human conduct and life, without which 
humanity cannot progress. That it may 
be properly cared for, society has set apart 
selected persons and consecrated them to 
the high purpose of preserving in purity 
the oracles of God and imparting them to 
men. The teachers of religion are the most 
conservative element in society, and certain 
woe and calamity will surely come when 
such conditions are not sustained. Society 
thus entrusts peculiar doctrines to the 
lawyer for safe keeping and inoculation 
and illustration, and a different set to the 
care of the clergy; there is still a third 
class, which she gives into the hands of 
the public school teacher, of vast moment 
to the welfare of the community. The 
teacher’s realm lies in the children of the 
community. It opens new provinces of 
habit and knowledge for the child to enter 
and possess. In the discipline of the 
school and the equality of privileges among 
independent equals, the boy acquires a 
training for civil life which is essentially 
practical, and becomes a very potent fac- 
tor in all after life. It is not enough that 
a pupil have a theory of what constitutes 
good behavior. Be that theory ever so 
good, it is necessary that he formulate that 
theory into habits of regularity, punctu- 
ality, silence, order, industry, under the 
skillful direction of a competent teacher. 

I often feel that teachers do not fully 
appreciate the value of this function of 
education which has so much to do in the 
future advancement of the pupil, in larger 
ideas of civics and ethics. The purely in- 
tellectual part of the teacher’s work serves 
the interests of society directly. Family 
life and outside associations do much to en- 
large the scope of the child’s mind, yet it 
is reserved for the teacher to grapple 
specifically with knowledge, and lead the 
minds of the children out into greater men- 
tal activity. We teach the fundamental 
branches as though they contained the con- 
centrated wisdom of the world; and there 
is good reason for this mode of procedure. 
“The studies and discipline of the schools, 
open the windows of the intellect on all 
points of the horizon of human existence.” 
Society needs citizenship; it needs this men- 
tal training in the children, that the man 
and woman shall have the largest sweep of 
freedom and power. No organization does 
this but the work of teaching in the schools. 
It is for this reason that the schools exist, 
and are so generously supported by the 
great mass of the people. Teaching thus 
becomes one of the conservative factors of 
society. It stands side by side with law 
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and religion in sustaining and advancing 
the highest interests of humanity. 

Dignity.—The profession of teaching is 
one of great dignity. While it is not neces- 
sary to grow effusive in this strain, yet it 
must not be forgotten, that often by the 
very commonness of our great essential 
blessings, their high value and worthy dig- 
nity are passed by by the unthinking. 
Teaching is one of such things. The worth 
of a thing to us depends upon our ideas of 
its importance and necessity. It is entirely 
possible that the primary teacher, in some 
obscure school, may exalt her work more 
highly than the president of some great col- 
lege, because the former brings to her work 
higher ideas of its importance than the 
latter does to his. The teacher of a country 
school, who inspires a boy or girl to go 
to college, has done a much greater work 
than the professor who merely hears a 
student recite. He who is an awakener of 
thought, and inspirer of ideas, is of far 
more consequence than those who stuff the 
minds, as our mothers stuff the Thanks- 
giving turkey. The mission of the public 
school teacher is to discover and awaken 
possibilities which the college and univer- 
sity shall culture in after years. To do 
such work as this gives.a field of action 
for the best brain, the largest heart, the 
broadest play of common sense; and when 
this is being done can there be anything but 
the very highest dignity connected with it? 

This dignity is intensified when we see 
the relation of teaching to the welfare of 
the state. We cannot ignore the great in- 
fluence of the college and university, in 
broadening and deepening the mental lives 
of those brought within their walls, but 
of vastly more importance is the influence 
of the public schools upon matters of state- 
craft. Good teaching in these schools leads 
up to the higher institutions. Good teach- 
ing opens the windows of the souls of the 
children that the light from afar may gleam 
in and reveal new sources of knowledge for 
a larger play of the mental activities. To 
be directors of such a work, guiding and 
awakening intelligence, and as a result, 
helping more than any other force to de- 
cide the future character of the state is 
worthy of the choicest ability and art of 
the men and women of any age. 

The mission becomes one of still greater 
worth and dignity when we consider what 
it is worth to us personally. There is an 
idea abroad that teaching is narrowing in 
its effects upon the teacher, that it cramps 
his energies and fetters his free growth 
so that he cannot rise to the highest degree 
of power. I am sorry to say that in many 
casés this is true. In meeting this objec- 
tion, I would like to interrogate other 
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phases of human activity. There is no 
small work, when one sees interrogation 
points all about it. Motherhood most de- 
velop womanhood, because it touches with 
its greatness and its duties every part of 
woman’s nature. It cultures not only the 
mother, but the woman more than the 
mother. When one sinks his manhood in 
his work, then he is a poor workman. The 
preacher who does not expand his manhood 
through his pastoral work more than the 
preacher in him, is a poor preacher. “ The 
carpenter in the making of houses is only a 
machine, not a man, if the work. of construc- 
tion does not make a broader man of him.” 
Teaching should and will teach the teacher 
much more than he can ever hope to teach 
his pupils. Every honest work is worthy 
of being done without pay because of its 
results upon him who does it. Teaching is 
not a mere service of the state, though 
much good in that direction comes from 
it. It is not merely to awaken and in- 
spire thought, though that is the ordinary 
conception of its purpose. It is to reveal 
high thinking, broad, generous living, 
warm manhood and womanhood. The liv- 
ing teacher, though he may remain in one 
room for a generation, will, like one of 
the forest trees, grow higher and deeper 
and richer in his manhood each succeeding 
year. That which uplifts and enriches my 
manhood and your manhood is worthy of 
great consideration. 

Hindrances.—It would seem, if what I 
have said be true, that there should be no 
lack of high minded and worthy teachers. 
But the facts do not accord with the propo- 
sition. There is still a dearth of true 
teachers and there is still too low an esti- 
mate in the popular mind of the qualifica- 
tions requisite for a school teacher. The 
public has long accorded special fitness for 
other professions, and its tardiness in de- 
manding the same for the work of teaching 
is due largely to the attitude of the teachers 
themselves. I think that teachers are not 
attaching sufficient importance to the work. 
When their ideal changes the public will 
change in like manner. 

Another great hindrance to the profes- 
sion is that so many persons teach but a 
short time. They have barely had time to 
get initiated when they leave, and other 
inexperienced persons must step in and re- 
peat their blunders. It will be easily seen 
that such constant shifting, of necessity, 
makes very imperfect schools and brings 
the entire profession into more or less dis- 
credit. Every educator who has his work 
at heart and believes in its importance 
should and will use all honorable means 
to discourage persons who are entering the 
work for the present only. 
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It is a deplorable fact that the teacher’s 
position does not always depend upon 
merit. The position is held because of a~ 
rich uncle or influential relation, because 
of membership in a popular church or be- 
cause it happens that a certain political 
party is in control of affairs. Many a 
worthy person has had to bow and retire 
before such conditions. I am glad to state 
that I believe this is rapidly disappearing. 
When personal merit and fitness are dis- 
regarded in the selection of teachers or 
their retention there can be no high stand- 
ard of work expected. Teachers should 
sharply discriminate and draw clearly the 
line between amateur and professional skill. 
Were the teachers to rouse themselves and 
demand better qualifications of themselves, 
it would not be many years before citizens, 
school boards and patrons would recognize 
the difference between the quantity and 
quality of work done by those who are 
thoroughly prepared, and those with no 
preparation. Were such a distinction es- 
tablished, the tenure of office, amount of 
wages, and length of term would take care 
of themselves. 

Coupled very closely with this thought 
is the vast amount of incompetent teach- 
ing done by youth, inexperienced and un- 
trained. This is one of the most serious, 
disturbing and demoralizing influences with 
which the teaching profession has to con- 
tend. Not that these incompetent persons 
engage in this work for the purpose of 
wrecking these great interests; on the con- 
trary I concede to them the very noblest of 
purposes possible, but as there has been no 
correct ideal of training how can there 
be correct results? The standing miracle 
to me is that the children get along so well 
with such unfavorable conditions. 

Another hindrance is found in that 
school matters are not always in the hands 
of school men. Not infrequently are 
teachers hampered or restricted in their 
work by resolutions passed by those who 
are not sufficiently acquainted with the 
needs of the schools. An excellent illustra- 
tion of this is found in the person of a 
member of a board of education of our 
county, who objected to consulting teachers 
regarding text-books on the ground that 
it was not dignified for employers to con- 
sult those they employed. Such a spirit 
among those who hold educational interests 
in their hands can but be a hindrance to 
professional advancement and the growth 
of the schools in their care. 

Thus far nothing has been said about 
wages paid the teacher. “ The wages paid 
by the community for teaching in our pub- 
lic schools,” says a noted educator, “are 
ample, prodigal in some cases to youth and 
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inexperience. But, save exceptionally, 
supply governs price. Since the public 
(the demand) is satisfied with youth as a 
teacher, and the supply of youth for teach- 
ing is so abundant that every school board 
is worried with an excess of applicants, 
that will inevitably fix the teaching wage, 
and the basis of it will be the youth’s wage. 
Men and women who give their lives to 
teaching must confront this disheartening 
fact.” It is a great injustice that men and 
women who love teaching and who have 
consecrated their lives to the study of a 
science which is so delicate, and which con- 
tains possibilities so momentous should be 
compelled to contend with a beardless youth 
fresh from college, or with one whose sole 
qualification for the great position of 
teacher is that she is the sole support of a 
widowed mother, or with the old fossil 
whom the school board with its tender 
heartedness, dislikes to turn out. But such 
is the true condition of affairs, and it will 
not do to disguise the facts if we wish to 
know the truth about this work. 

Exalt the Profession—As I conclude I 
would not have you think that I am 
savagely quarreling with present conditions 
and prospects like a pessimist. I see no 
more discouragement here than in other 
professions. Here, as everywhere, in pro- 
portion as trained intellect, broad purposes, 
high ideals, and consecration to service 
enter into work, to that extent have we 
raised the vocation towards a profession. 
Every toiler, whether of brains or brawn, 
should mean that his work be worthy of 
himself and not of the mere pay he may 
happen to receive for its performance. The 
general public is not to blame for the 
material and utilitarian ideas regarding 
schools and their conduct. Achievements 
are not beyond our aspirations. If teach- 
ing does not hold the proper place in the 
estimation of the community, it is because 
the teaching fraternity has not caused a 
higher recognition by virtue of professional 
worth. The pressing and paramount need 
for all teachers, if they desire such recog- 
nition from men and women, if they desire 
longer school terms, if they desire per- 
manency in position, if they desire better 
pay, is to exalt the profession of teaching. 
When the qualifications for teaching are 
raised then will the pay be correspondingly 
advanced. Under the present conditions 
the profession does not deserve to com- 
mand first-class talent. This state of things 
should not exist. “ There is no conspiracy 
on the part of the public to keep trained 
persons from positions to which their 
worth entitles them.” Teachers need to 
bring to this work the talent, the energy, 
the special preparation which other pro- 





fessions demand, and then they will re- 
ceive the respect, the deference and com- 
pensation due to such an expenditure of 
life force. 

It becomes the serious duty of every true 
teacher, to contribute to the sum of in- 
fluences that shall raise teaching to the 
position it should justly occupy by virtue 
of its transcendent importance. Brother 
superintendents, we, with teachers every- 
where, should take heart because indica- 
tions point to rapid changes along this 
line in the near future. Efficient teachers 
are in demand more and more in intelligent 
communities. The differences between a 
competent teacher and a mere _ school- 
keeper are being recognized, and appoint- 
ments are being made upon merit more 
and more each year. Trained teachers are 
rapidly taking advanced ground. Teachers, 
and especially county superintendents de- 
siring a better state of things, must see 
to it that skill and scholarship are made 
essential to membership in the great fra- 
ternity of educators. The character of a 
profession is rightly judged by the charac- 
ter of its individual members. Are the 
members of high character, scholarly, 
skilled, animated by high devotion and 
lofty spirit? Then may honor be expected. 
The profession must be magnified by lives 
enriched by broad conceptions of living 
and work, by exalted opinions of the possi- 
bilities and opportunities of life, and by 
teaching commensurate with the demands 
of the hour. Every year should add 
something to the teaching power and ability 
of every teacher, and unless there is that 
constant growth, it ought to be a matter of 
serious concern whether or not he is worthy 
to be classed as a teacher. When persons 
can no longer sustain themselves with 
credit to the great profession, they should 
give way to those who will bring things to 
pass in a manner which will reflect honor 
both upon those who are taught and those 
who teach. Schools, with their important 
interests, are larger than any or all 
teachers. When we can no longer add to 
their efficiency we should retire. Teach- 
ing is a great work and is worthy of noth- 
ing but the very best thought and energies 
and gifts and skill with which men are 
endowed. In giving thus for this distinc- 
tive work we will be deserving the same 


treatment from the community that is 


given to the physician, the lawyer and the 
minister. When it comes to the selection, 
the question will be, not What is the sal- 
ary and time of service? but Where can 
we find the man? 

Supt. James J. Bevan: The old dispute 
as to whether teaching is or is not a pro- 


fession has not yet been settled. A pro- 
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fession may be defined as “a select body 
of men who by long preparation have mas- 
tered a great body of specific information, 
and are qualified to serve the world in a 
definite line.” Dr. Payne wrote a book 
about the “Science of Teaching.” He 
says that teaching is a learned profession, 
and on account of its importance ought to 
be a closed profession. Mr. J. M. Riis. 
editor of the Forum, attacks the idea of 
teaching being a profession on the ground 
that there is no such thing as educational 
science. He says that the problems of 
education are as old as the centuries, and 
yet have never been. solved. He further 
says that education is not studied along 
scientific lines. Educational ideas are not 
founded on facts but rather on a body of 
opinions and opinions on opinions. On 
the whole we must agree with Prof. Payne. 
Whether we know the laws of mind or not, 
there are such laws, and they are worthy 
of investigation. Whether there is an edu- 
cational science or not, there ought to be, 
and its importance is worthy of honor and 
reward. So we are led to this practical 
question, If teaching is not a profession, 
how can we make it such? 

If teaching is ever to become a profes- 
sion, there must come about a definite 
change in public sentiment. Some one has 
said that most people are utter materialists 
in their views of the ends of education. 
Around the medical profession such restric- 
tions are thrown as to protect the public. 
About the law the same restrictions are 
thrown. But as to teaching there seems 
to be no such feeling—any one will do for 
a teacher. There are several causes for 
this lack of public sentiment: (1) The 
standing of the teacher has been tradition- 
ally low. In Greece and Rome teachers 
were often slaves. (2) Few right-think- 
ing men of a community serve on the 
school board. (3) There is a large ele- 
ment in every community, well-to-do and 
influential, who are interested in public 
education only so far as it influences taxa- 
tion. These reasons account for the lack 
of educational sentiment. 

There are several obstacles to be over- 
come, among which may be mentioned: 1. 
Poor teaching and poor schools. The 
problem of the right preparation of the 
teacher is a big one. If every teacher were 
a normal or college graduate it would still 
remain unsolved. Lectures will not do it. 
I know of men and women who have had 
lectures on the art of education, but have 
no conception of the relation of these lec- 
tures to the work of the school. The point 
is rather whether the spirit of the teacher 
shall continue with the teacher throughout 
life. The time is coming when the selec- 
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tion of teachers will be made on the basis 
of natural qualifications, before admitting 
them to normal schools. To. elevate the 
profession we must begin with the teacher 
as an individual. Higher salaries must 
come to make teaching attractive to the 
right kind of men and women. The papers 
contained in this programme all have a 
bearing on this subject. 

Second. So far there is no adequate 
law as to the distribution of the state ap- 
propriation. We are still working under 
the old law, made fifty years ago. Districts 
should now be compelled to levy a school 
tax equal to the amount of appropriation 
they receive. All the states surrounding 
us are ahead in this particular. 

Further discussion of the subject was 
postponed, and the President appointed the 
following committees: 


COMMITTEES APPOINTED. 


Resolutions: Supts. Brecht, Rapp, Ham- 
ilton. 

Nominations: 
Moore. 

Necrology: 
Bevan. 


Supts. Evans, Stine, 


Supts. Gunning, Landis, 


COMMERCIAL MUSEUM. 


Mr. Jno. J. McFarlane, representing the 
Commercial Museum, of Philadelphia, was 
given the floor for a few minutes. He 
stated that the organization which he rep- 
resented had adopted a new plan for the 
distribution of their collections. Four dif- 
ferent collections are now sent out. No. I 
is a “one unit” collection, suitable for ele- 
mentary schools. No. 2 is a “two units” 
collection for secondary schools. No. 3 is 
a “four units” collection for high schools. 
No. 4 is an “eight units” collection for 
normal schools. It is the “one unit” col- 
lection that he wished to bring to the at- 
tention of the Department of Superintend- 
ence. No case is required for this collec- 
tion, and as many such collections as are 
asked for will be sent out. They will be 
shipped in a box containing from nineteen 
to thirty-nine feet of shelf-room, which 
can be used as a closet by simply placing 
it against the wall. The value of these 
collections, or how they are to be used, 
can not be discussed at the present time. 

Question: In what form are requests for 
collections to come to you? 

Mr. McFarlane: The teacher writes the 
request and has it endorsed by his senator 
or representative. 

Question: Could a superintendent apply 
for a collection for every one of his 
schools? 

Mr. McFarlane: Yes. 

Question: Do you pay the freight? 

Mr. McFarlane: Yes. 
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Question: How many requests for col- 
lections may a representative sign? 

Mr. McFarlane: As many as the number 
of schools he represents. 

Question: How many collections may be 
asked for at one time? 

Mr. McFarlane: Any number. 

Question: To whom will these collec- 
tions be sent? 

Mr. McFarlane: To the nearest railroad 
station, in the name of the teacher. 

Question: Must shelving be provided for 
these collections ? 

Mr. McFarlane: For the larger collec- 
tions, Yes; for the one-unit collection, No. 

Question: When will you be able to fur- 
nish the “one-unit” cases you described? 

Mr. McFarlane: In a week or ten days. 


CLOSER SUPERVISION OF COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


was the subject of the following remarks 
by Supt. J. Anson Wright: 

The great question of the country school 
is of importance not only to every inhab- 
itant of the region round about them, but 
to everyone. There are many lines in 
which progress should be made, but most 
of all these schools need closer supervision. 
The necessity for county supervision is no 
longer a question. Its value is attested by 
years of progress. It is district supervis- 
ion that is wanted. Take a county cover- 
ing perhaps a thousand square miles of 
territory, and three or four hundred 
schools. The mere clerical work of the 
position, together with the outdoor labor 
of looking after institutes, reading circles, 
etc., takes up most of the county superin- 
tendent’s time, while that which is most 
important—supervision—receives the least 
attention, and that only by great effort, and 
is made during the worst season of the 
year. This state of things is universal 
among the larger counties. 

In the industrial world the value of 
supervision is clearly recognized. Not 
only has every department its manager, but 
every gang has its foreman. The schools, 
no less than industrial plants, need this 
close supervision on their own account, 
and in order to allow the superintendent 
to spend part of his time in influencing 
public sentiment. 

Several duties would devolve on such a 
local supervisor: (1) The matter of secur- 
ing suitable equipment for the schools— 
supplies and apparatus—should receive his 
attention. The citizens of a community 
do not know what is needed along these 
lines. Such a supervisor could save con- 
siderable money for his district. The 
money saved yearly on fifty schools would 
pay his salary. (2) He must lead in se- 


Pe 


curing the “ Four P’s ”—paint, paper, pic- 





tures, and planting trees. The county 
superintendent does not get into close 
enough touch with local communities to 
secure results along these lines. (3) But 
the higher duties of the local supervisor 
should be along professional lines. As it 
is now, the county superintendent gets 
time for only one short visit per year to 
each school. There is no one thing of as 
much help to a teacher as a visit from a 
trained county superintendent. In my 
county one-eighth of the teachers are nor- 
mal graduates, and one-fifth are beginners. 
Who will deny that the schools are unsatis- 
factory under these conditions? 

The requirements for a license to teach 
are too low. The county superintendent 
has had but one means to better the situa- 
tion—the county examination. The law 
of supply and demand has governed his 
action very largely. Right here the dis- 
trict supervisor can do great good. He 
can influence public sentiment in favor of 
the specially-trained teacher, and encour- 
age the present teachers to further fit them- 
selves for their profession. 

The country schools need teachers who 
are able to teach the pupils along such 
lines as will interest them in the farm. As 
to township high schools, we need to have 
the popular sentiment stirred up. There is 
money waiting for us, but we do not seem 
to want it. The law says that the districts 
must first make the demand, but few of 
them do it. It is our duty to create this 
demand. Most citizens in their private 
affairs are energetic enough, but in matters 
of this kind a leader is needed. The best 
man for such a position is the person who 
is fitted and authorized to do it. What we 
are asking is no fad, but that the present 
schools should be made more efficient, that 
the money we now spend shall bring its 
greatest results. 

Supt. Stearns: The inability of one man 
to adequately supervise a large county is 
the cry of my predecessor. I subscribe to 
all that he has said. The examination of 
teachers and the carrying on of county in- 
stitutes are all that outsiders see of the 
county superintendent’s work. This is 
natural, for except for a visit once a year, 
lasting perhaps an hour, that is the only 
time the local communities get a glimpse 
of him. But the county superintendent 
knows that this is not all he does, and, 
although conscious of weakness, he is con- 
stantly striving to do better. 

Listen to these statistics relating to my 
county: Fifty-five of the teachers have 
provisional certificates. Of these nine 
tenths are in ungraded schools. Three out 
of every four rural schools are taught by 
such teachers. In the graded schools one 
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teacher in six—or sixteen per cent.—has 
a provisional certificate. Seventeen per 
cent. of the teachers in the county have 
had no previous experience. Eleven per 
cent. have had one year’s experience. 
Seven-eighths of these are in ungraded 
schools. Thirty per cent. of this year’s 
teachers were not in the county last year. 
Not one-fifth of the rural schools have the 
same teacher this year as last year. 
graded schools seven tenths of last year’s 
teachers are teaching the same school. 
Even if the graded schools are not ade- 
quately supervised, they do retain their 
teachers better than the ungraded schools. 
Why? Are the wages so much better? 
No. The reason is probably because of 
their closer supervision. If our graded 
schools keep out the poorer teachers, con- 
ditions would be much improved if there 
were one supervisor to every twenty, thirty 
or even forty ungraded schools. School 
boards need the advice of such a super- 
visor, as to text-books and hiring teachers. 
School boards do sometimes consult with 
their teachers in regard to the selection of 
books, but it is frequently a case of the 
“blind leading the blind.” 

Supt. Wright: Vermont is the only state 
in the Union except Massachusetts which 
has district supervision. The supervisor 
has charge ot not more than seventy 
schools, and receives not less than $1,200, 
of which the state pays $1,000. Why 
should Pennsylvania not do the same? 

Supt. Gunning: Why not centralize our 
schools and thus have the closer supervis- 
ion of the principal and other advantages 
not otherwise secured. The fear in our 
county is the cost. If this fear were re- 
moved, the difficulty in our rural problem 
would be removed. 

Supt. J. C. Taylor: The law as to cen- 
tralization is all wrong. Until changed it 
will have no vogue in Pennsylvania. 

Supt. Willard: Some of our laws are 
weak. The township high school law 
should be amended to allow a little bor- 
ough to join with a surrounding township 
in supporting a high school. Often a bor- 
ough is in the center of the township, and 
would be favorably located for such a com- 
bination. Another law which is weak is 
the compulsory education law. A list of 
the children of school age, belonging to 
each school, was entered in the roll-book 
at the beginning of the term. This list 
should be copied from the assessor’s list, 
which is probably honest. By so doing a 
correct record of the attendance would be 
kept—something which is not done now. 
When the exact condition of affairs is thus 
ascertained, proper measures can be taken 
for correcting existing evils. 


DEPARTMENT OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


In the. 
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Supt. Evans: It has often seemed to me 
that it would be a good plan to group cer; 
tain townships in my county together, so 
that no group contained more than forty 
teachers, and then have even a good coun- 
try school teacher, at $80 per month, visit 
these schools, under the direction of the 
county superintendent, hold teachers’ 
meetings once a month, meet the directors, 
hold local institutes, and manage reading 
circle work. If these local supervisors 
would meet the county superintendent twice 
a month, this would solve the problem of 
local supervision. Is there no legal way 
in which we can do this? If the state 
would pay half of the expense, that would 
leave a balance of one dollar per month 
per school to be paid by the different 
boards. 

Supt. Moore: No law is required. I 
know of a district which paid $1,200 to 
such a supervisor. We must enlighten the 
people as to the needs of the schools. 

Another: It is the teacher in the schocl 
that will create the educational sentiment 
of the community. The principal thing 
needed to improve the schools is more 
money to keep good teachers when we 
have them. 

Supt. Shelley: In districts where there 
are township high schools, the supervision 
of the schools is given to him. We give 
him time for such supervision. In town- 
ships of from twelve to seventeen schools 
we pay one of the teachers a larger salary 
to attend to this work. These plans work 
well. 

Supt. Landis: My experience is that 
there is a good educational sentiment in 
many communities, but for the want of a 
leader nothing is done. I advocate local 
supervision. I believe in two or three 
districts going together and employing a 
supervisor. I have a district in my county 
which has supervision independent of my- 
self. 

Supt. Green: Does this department have 
a legislative committee? 

Prest. Rupp: No. 

Supt. Green: This is a matter for legis- 
lation. We ought to have such a com- 
mittee. 

On motion of Supt. Evans it was decided 
to have the President appoint a legislative 
committee of three members. 

Supt. Moore: The weakness of the policy 
we have been discussing lies in the fre- 
quent changes in school boards. It will 
lack permanency. 

Some one: The law establishes schools 
and recognizes principals. Why not let 
these principals supervise? No new law 
is needed. 

Supt. Brecht: Does the power of the 
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board extend over several townships, as it 
would in case several townships united in 
employing a supervisor? A board can 
elect a teacher only to fill vacancies in its 
own district. I question whether the 
board may legally employ a teacher part 
of whose services are given to another dis- 
trict. The difficulty of the whole matter 
is to impress the people with the needs of 
the schools. In Lancaster county no dis- 
tricts have taken advantage of the law 
empowering districts of 4,000 or more pop- 
ulation to employ a supervisor. We have 
a number of boroughs where the principals 
have had good professional training, and 
yet the surrounding districts have not been 
persuaded to have a supervising principal. 
The question seems to me to be, If the 
Legislature does nothing for us, what can 
we do for ourselves? We try to influence 
public sentiment through local institutes. 
We encourage visiting committees of the 
different boards. But there seems to be a 
lack of conviction that local supervision 
would be beneficial. Where there are rural 
high schools the teacher in charge has a 
larger salary and is given the power to 
visit the schools in his territory. Yet this 
is not doing the work in the spirit and 
scope of professional supervision. 

Supt. Evans: The Legislature ought not 
to make the matter compulsory, but ought 
to allow any district to employ such a 
supervisor if it wishes to do so. 

Supt. Taylor now suggested that the roll 
be called during this session, which was 
done. 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE APPOINTED. 


The legislative committee, increased to 
five members after a little discussion, was 
appointed by the President, as follows: 
Supts. Taylor, Wright, Wills, Evans, and 
Green. 

Adjourned. 


TUESDAY EVENING. 


gion music by the Harrisburg High 

School orchestra the department was 
addressed by Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, on 
the subject 


CHILD LABOR AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


This is an acute problem in some parts 
of Pennsylvania, but need not be considered 
in others. Let me give you a concrete in- 
stance. Not long ago three men were 
driving away from a banquet in Philadel- 
phia. One man was an official of a great 
railroad, another the editor of a great 
newspaper, and the third an enthusiast in 





the matter of child labor. The enthusiast 
had introduced into councils an ordinance 
forbidding the employment of children 
under sixteen years of age after seven 
o'clock in the evening. The other gentle- 
men praised him for his efforts, and then 
the railroad official asked whether the pro- 
posed ordinance would include the boys 
who carry messages from the dispatchers 
to the towers. The enthusiast replied that 
it would. Whereupon the railroad official 
replied that he thought an exception ought 
to be made in favor of the class of boys 
mentioned. The editor then inquired 
whether the proposed law would include 
the boys who carry copy from the edi- 
torial rooms to the composing room. On 
being assured that it would, he also thought 
these boys ought not to be included. These 
gentlemen are like the rest of us. We all 
want to reform “the other fellow.” We 
want legislation for our neighbors but ex- 
ceptions in our favor. That complicates 
the problem. The manufacturer views the 
matter in one way, the department store 
looks at it in another way. The educator 
looks at it from the standpoint of the school. 
The trouble is to frame a law that will not 
interfere with the industries of the state, 
and at the same time will protect the child- 
ren’s right to an education. 

In considering this question, as in the 
consideration of school work generally, 
there are two points of view from which 
we must study it: (1) The products of 
labor; (2) The reflex influence of that 
kind of work on the worker. The manu- 
facturer finds that children and women 
work for less than men, and so diminish 
the cost of production. The glass manu- 
facturers claim that, if child labor is ex- 
cluded from their factories at night, the 
glass industry will be driven out of Penn- 
sylvania. The philanthropist says that it 
never pays the state to dwarf the growth 
of the child by night work, that the most 
valuable asset of the state is healthy and 
well-educated human beings. 

What is the duty of the school with re- 
gard to this problem? I think that when 
factory and mine inspection have turned 
illegally employed children out of the fac- 
tories and mines our work has only begun, 
and the inspector’s work has been done in 
vain if the school does not give these pupils 
proper education. Of what use is it to 
force these children into schools taught by 
inefficient teachers? Do you not see that 
the schools and the child labor movement 
necessarily come in contact? The ques- 
tion to be answered is, What education 
should be demanded before a child may 
go to work? 

I have here an act prepared by the fac- 
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tory inspector, amending the law of 1905. 
It makes no stipulation as to the education 
required before a child may go to work. 
The old act requires that the children must 
be able to read and write English. The 
new act sweeps away every educational 
qualification. This proposed legislation of 
the factory department, and lack of legis- 
lation in the mining department will throw 
on the schools the entire burden of looking 
after the education of the children, which 
is a very serious problem. 

It is really not one, but a group of prob- 
lems.. On the farm the difficulty is not so 
serious. The occupation is not injurious 
to the boy and develops habits of industry. 
But when you go into the slums of New 
York or the congested districts of our min- 
ing and factory centers there is a marked 
difference. Premature labor in the factory 
tends to stunt the growth of the child. You 
have only to listen to the conversation of 
children coming from the mines and fac- 
tories to find the effect of child labor upon 
child morals. We cannot help but sympa- 
thize with those who are striving to save 
the children from these evils. 

I am partly delighted with the factory 
inspector’s ideas. Some parents wonder 
what to do with their children during the 
summer vacation. At such times children 
often contract habits of laziness and even 
vagrancy. The new act provides for a 
certificate allowing a period of not exceed- 
ing ninety days work by children under 
sixteen. The object is to make it possible 
for children to get or to keep habits of in- 
dustry while outside school. 

Again, what provision shall we make for 
the orphan in distress—the boy who must 
support a widowed mother and younger 
brothers and sisters? The new bill allows 
the factory inspector to issue certificates 
_in such cases. In New York some phil- 
anthropic people have offered to furnish 
the money in order that such boys may go 
to school. If the boy could earn a dollar 
and a half per week, the teacher is in- 
structed to pay that sum to him from the 
fund provided for the purpose. The char- 
ity organizations undertake to hunt up the 
necessary information in each case. 

But, in particular, we must think of 
what to do with the boys who go to us 
to school. The National Child Labor So- 
ciety wants the legal age for employment 
to be fixed at sixteen years. If this is 
done in Pennsylvania, as it is in some states, 
we will have an entirely new problem to 
face. Many people who are conducting 
high schools think that the pupils do not 
get what they need for real life. Many 
pupils after leaving school must labor with 
their hands, and the high school does not 





do anything for them along this line. An- 
other class—the backward and defective 
children—need more hand training. In 
Philadelphia they are organizing schools 
for backward and defective children. The 
worst forms of defectives must go to 
special schools. 

A new movement along educational lines 
is developing. Philadelphia has not only 
provided for manual training, but has es- 
tablished trade schools, which are success- 
ful. The difference between manual train- 
ing and trade schools is this—that while 
manual training schools aim to teach the 
use of the tools of all the handicrafts, the 
trade school prepares pupils to earn a 
living. The trades taught in Philadelphia 
are such as are not likely to be supplanted 
by machinery, such as plumbing, sign paint- 
ing, etc. 

This is an important consideration. If 
the last Edison invention is correctly re- 
ported, it will be possible to build eight- 
room houses for five hundred dollars in 
four days. This will do away with brick- 
laying. My grandfather was supposed to 
have the best trade in existence—he was 
a sickle-smith. Some one invented the 
grain cradle and his occupation was gone. 

One caution more: Sometimes, the best 
efforts result in harm. An ordinance has 
been introduced in some cities making it 
unlawful for children under fourteen to 
work on the streets at selling papers or 
other occupations. The manager of an 
evening paper, employing four thousand 
boys to sell papers, in discussing the 
matter with the City Superintendent of 
Schools, said, “ Many of these boys are 
the children of parents both of whom work 
during the day, and do not reach home 
until seven in the evening. The boys 
would be out on the streets until that time, 
whether employed or not. Would it not 
be better that they should be employed?” 
The question is easily answered. 

The truth is that in the solution of this 
problem we can not rely wholly on the en- 
thusiastic lady who knows nothing of child 
labor except what she sees in the slums; 
nor the manufacturer, who depends on 
child labor to reduce the cost of production; 
nor the labor unions, whose interest it is 
to keep out apprentices; nor the factory 
and mine inspectors. By a sort of system, 
the signal is given, and illegally employed 
children disappear from sight when the 
inspector makes his visits. The attendance 
officer ought to have the legal right to go 
into the mine, factory, and store, and take 
out the illegally employed children. Some 
people think he has it now. The law ought 
to clearly provide for such action on his 
part. 
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Finally, we educators are partly inter- 
ested in this question. When the boys and 
girls are old enough to work it is the duty 
of the inspectors to protect them. But 
when the inspectors have taken the ille- 
gally employed children out of the shops 
and mines, it is then our duty to educate 
them properly. 

Last week I asked the city and borough 
superintendents to help us in the legisla- 
ture. We need your help in support of 
an increase in the school appropriation, 
and a good system of high school inspec- 
' tion. I recently discussed high schools be- 
fore the Senate Committee. They did not 
like the word “inspection ’—are likely to 
substitute the word “supervision.” If you 
believe in these two things, tell your sena- 
tors and representatives how you expect 
them to vote. Examine the calendar, watch 
the bills introduced and reported, in order 
to prevent well-meant but ignorant efforts 
from doing harm to our glorious system. 
The School Department alone cannot 
watch all the crocodile eggs that are being 
hatched. 


OUR AMERICAN SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


This was the subject of an address by 
Supt. Samuel Hamilton. By request of 
Supt. Hamilton the following short ab- 
stract only of the address is printed: 

The purpose of a system of education 
varies with the demands of the age and 
the ideals of a nation. Sparta through 
education sought courage; Athens, beauty; 
Rome, eloquence and power; monasticism, 
piety; the Renaissance, classical culture; 
but the purpose of our system of education 
is citizenship. The public school aims to 
make good citizenship general by giving 
intelligence and integrity to the individual. 
The supreme aim of public education is 
civic intelligence and civic virtue and to 
these ends it must ever pursue the pole 
star of its sublime purpose. 

We have no national school system in 
the United States. In this respect our 
nation differs from the great nations of 
Europe. The word “education” is not 
found in the Constitution of the United 
States. At the formation of our national 
life in 1787, some questions were left to the 
consideration of the states. Education 
was one of them and while the word has 
no place in the Constitution of the nation, 
it is found in every state constitution; and 
instead of having a national school system, 
we have a series of state school systems. 
These systems are so much alike that they 
may be called our American school system. 

Back of these school systems stand three 
fundamental principles. The first is the 
right of the child to an education; the sec- 





ond, the right and duty of the state to edu- 
cate the child; and the third, the right and 
duty of the state to tax the property of the 
community for the support of the school. 
Two of these principles are universally 
accepted by civilized nations; the third, 
however, in its origin is purely American, 
but in a modified form it is gradually com- 
ing to be recognized elsewhere. 

The outline of the argument by which 
the-speaker justified the organization of a 
school system based on these fundamental 
principles is as follows: 

1. The child has a right to an education. 

(a) Because of the nature of the child. 

(b) Because of the nature of his mind. 

2. The right and duty of the state to 
educate the child. 

(a) As a preparation for citizenship. 

(6) As a means of industrial, commer- 
cial and civic progress. 

(c) As a means of national defense. 

3. The right and duty of the state to tax 
the property of the people for public edu- 
cation. 

(a) The people as the state have a right 
to tax themselves for the support of a 
government. 

(b) The people as the state have a right 
to tax themselves to support a school that 
will give to the individual the intelligence 
and the integrity requisite for citizenship. 

(c) The origin of this principle of taxa- 
tion of property for school purposes. 

4. A practical view of our school system. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 





1. department participated in the de- 

votional exercises of the High 
School, after which Supt. Burdette S. 
Bayle read the following paper on 


SCHOOL REVENUES, OR THE TAX PROBLEM. 


I suppose there are two good reasons 
why I am permitted to consume the valu- 
able time of this convention. First, it was 
doubtless thought right by your committee 
that the primary class should be repre- 
sented; and, second, it was necessary for 
some one to introduce this disagreeable 
though important subject. 

In many counties in our state, notwith- 
standing the generosity of the Legislature 
and the liberality of the taxpayers, it is a 
serious problem to raise enough money to 
properly support the schools; and when 
we take into consideration the fact that 
salaries must continue to increase if our 
schools are to hold their own, saying noth- 
ing about improvement, we readily see the 
necessity of some action towards the bet- 
terment of existing conditions. 
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We are all of one family; and as brother 
superintendents and sister counties must 
make common cause against ignorance, in- 
justice, and dishonesty, if any of us are 
to truly prosper, or our great and glorious 
Commonwealth is to take her proper place 
in the educational world. 

A little study of the annual statistical 
report will convince any one that there is 
a decided difference in the weight of the 
burden of taxation as borne by the tax- 
payers of different counties. Just why the 
people of Luzerne should pay an average 
of 20.01 mills while those of Union should 
pay only 2.75, or only about one eighth as 
much; it is hard to understand; and yet we 
can readily see that some counties must be 
rich while others are poor, just as some 
townships in our respective counties are, 
and just as some farms are more valuable 
than others in the same township. It 
speaks volumes for the determination and 
enterprise of our citizenship, when districts 
rich in nothing but the number of their 
Rooseveltian families will tax themselves 
to the limit in order to have the best pos- 
sible schools. 

According to the annual report there was 
at least one district in the state that levied 
no local tax whatever last year, practically 
supporting its two schools on the state 
appropriation. While many in different 
counties are levying the limit of 26 mills 
school and building tax combined, others 
levy only one mill; a large number only 
two; and the total average for sixteen 
counties which I can name is only about 
four mills. There is one district—and I 
am not going to say in whose county it is 
located—that, under a special act of the 
Legislature, levies 30 mills school and 
building tax. Think of it, a three per cent. 
school tax, and a bond tax on top of that! 

Doubtless the ratio of assessed valuations 
to that of real values will help to account 
for some of this seeming inequality; but 
it cannot possibly be responsible for the 
greater part of it. We cannot imagine 
that property in one county is assessed at 
full value and in another for only one 
twenty-sixth or one-thirtieth of its value. 
Then, too, we know that in our own coun- 
ties, where the ratio must of necessity be 
fairly well balanced, there ate districts 
with high levies which can barely keep 
going, while others with not half the mill- 
age are prosperous. 

These things being true, “ought not we 
that are strong to help bear the infirmities 
of the weak?” How can we do it? By 
asking for a larger state appropriation, and 
for a more just and equitable distribution 
of the same. There is now a bill before 
the Legislature appropriating an additional 





four millions of dollars for the next two 
years, and we as representatives of the* 
children of the state should do all in our 
power to have it passed. 

But this is not enough. If the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania is to be a true 
mother to the thousands of boys and girls 
who are looking to her for assistance and 
opportunity; if she is to make of them a 
future citizenship which shall be the best 
possible as a whole, then must she hel 
most those who are in greatest need, 
whether her gift is to be five and one half 
millions, nine and one half millions, or one 
hundred millions! 

Unquestionably, the true basis on which 
to divide the state appropriation is the ex- 
pense of maintaining good schools in a dis- 
trict as compared to the valuation of that 
district. The following scheme is under 
consideration by a committee in my county, 
appointed by the Directors’ Association to 
look into this matter: 

One fourth of the appropriation to be 
distributed on the number of schools, one 
fourth on the number of teachers, and one 
half on the amount raised by the district 
in proportion to the amount of valuation. 
Thus those who find it necessary to tax 
themselves heaviest would receive most 
assistance from the state. In order to 
bring about this improvement two laws 
will be necessary, one changing the method 
of distributing the state appropriation, and 
another providing some method of state 
supervision over the fixing of valuations. 

In order to bring the matter before you 
in definite form, I beg to present the fol- 
lowing resolution: That the Chair appoint 
a committee of three to draft bills as out- 
lined and arrange for their introduction in 
the Legislature, and that we request the 
Directors’ Department which convenes to- 
morrow to appoint a like committee to 
work in conjunction with this committee. 

There are many other phases of this tax 
problem which I should like to discuss, but, 
believing it best at this time to center our 
attention upon this most vital point, I leave 
the question with you. 

I thank you for your patience. 

The above resolution was referred to the 
legislative committee. 

Supt. Fetzer: We are told that there is 
plenty of money in the treasury of the 
state. We must not overlook the fact, 
however, that there are also plenty of de- 
mands for it. The school appropriation is. 
of vital importance. The schools are state 
institutions, and accordingly should expect 
much from the state. In my county we 
received $79,000 from the state last year 
and paid teachers $183,000. It is evident 
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that we must be levying taxes for educa- 
tion. Some districts have a low tax rate 
and some high. It would be better if we 
had some means of making the rate uni- 
form throughout the county. If we look 
at the source of revenue, we will see how 
we lose money. According to the laws of 
Pennsylvania we tax corporations in a 
peculiar way. A railroad with a bonded 
indebtedness of $284,000 pays a tax of 
$1.92. Another, with a capital of $200,000, 
paid a tax of $1.00. In our state a corpor- 
ation is taxed on the difference between 
its appraised value and its bonded indebt- 
edness—a very convenient way to get out 
of taxation. The states of California, 
Connecticut and Maryland have a law 
which taxes individuals on the difference 
between the appraised value and the mort- 
gaged indebtedness of an estate, but taxes 
corporations on bonded indebtedness and 
capital stock—which really is the only cor- 
rect way. Our auditor general suggested 
that if everybody were honest, there would 
be no trouble; but most people try to escape 
taxation as much as possible. This is the 
case with corporations and _ individuals 
alike. Sometimes the farmer complains. 
On an appraised valuation of $800,000 on 
personality, in our county, the farmers pay 
a tax of $43,000, or five per cent. 

The present poor work of the assessors 
is another cause of a lack of revenue for 
school purposes. For example: Of seven 
estates settled in our county, the appraised 
value during the lives of the owners was 
$92,000. When settled, the estates were 
found to be worth $25,000,000. If we 
looked after our revenues, the state could 
afford to pay more money to support the 
schools. 

Supt. Moore: The evil of unequal assess- 
ment needs correction. A bill has been 
drawn up—I do not know of its state of 
progress—which provides for an appro- 
priation to each district of dollar for dol- 
lar raised by taxation. As we cannot get 
at an equitable assessment, this is the best 
plan. Such a system would level up the 
tax rate, and “put grease where the 
squeak is.” Shall we endorse it? There 
are several measures before the Legislature 
at the present time that merit our atten- 
tion. The bill adding $4,000,000 to the 
present $5,500,000 appropriation has been 
mentioned, and we have been asked to see 
our members of House and _ Senate. 
Whether this bill means $4,000,000 annu- 
ally or not, I do not know. If it means 
annually, all the better. 

Supt. Taylor: I can not tell how things 
are in other counties; but I favor such a 
bill. In Lackawanna county we are al- 
ready levying as much, and in some dis- 





tricts many times as much, as the state 
appropriation. 

Supt. Sweeney: The bill would suit con- 
ditions in Elk county. We already levy 


-three times the amount, in some districts, 


and in no district less than the state appro- 
priation. If such a law were passed it 
would enable us to have an eight months’ 
term in all our districts. Some districts 
can have only the minimum seven months’ 
term on account of a falling off in real 
estate values caused by the removal of the 
timber. Sometimes we hear that Pennsyl- 
vania gives more than any other state for 
education. We boast of this. We forget 
that in other states corporations pay not 
only a state but a local tax. In New York 
the railroads pay not only a state but a 
local tax for schools and roads. In Elk 
county a difficulty arose about raising 
enough money for school purposes. We 
had raised the rate to the limit—twenty- 
six mills. At the last meeting of the 
county directors’ association the matter 
was discussed, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to go to the county commissioners 
and secure an equalized valuation in the 
whole county. As a result, there was a 
meeting of the assessors, and the assessed 
value of timber lands was increased four- 
fold, and there was a readjustment along 
all other lines—the: rate of assessment 
being raised to one third of the actual 
saleable value of all property. We will 
now have money enough for school pur- 
poses for years to come. The bill spoken 
of by Supt. Moore would be a good one. 
The children should feel that their parents 
pay a part of the cost of the schools. It 
instills into them a feeling of responsibility 
and respect for the school. 

Supt. Kilgore: There are thirteen dis- 
tricts in Sullivan county, eight of which 
are levying the maximum tax. Three dis- 
tricts do not keep open the schools for the 
minimum term of seven months on account 
of lack of funds, even with the high assess- 
ment rate. The difficulty in some in- 
stances is met by private subscriptions of 
five dollars each from well-to-do people for 
school purposes. This matter should be 
adjusted so that children living on one side 
of an imaginary line shall not have six 
months’ school while others living on the 
other side have nine months. 


Supt. McCloskey: Our county was once — 


a lumbering county. The timber has been 
cut off, and there has been a great shrink- 
age in land values. We assess three times 


the state appropriation, but some districts * 


are compelled to close after four months 
for lack of funds. We have organized a 
league to look after the assessments. As 


an example of what is being done in the 
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way of inequitable assessment, listen to 
this: A brick company, paying dividends, 
whose land is valued at $40,000, pays but 
one dollar tax. In Lock Haven, in one 
instance, where there is an assessed valua- 
tion of $4,000, the rentals of the properties 
in question would indicate a value of $35,- 
ooo. Our league will meet with the as- 
sessors in the near future to equalize the 
assessments. One of the directors, a drug- 
gist, took up this fight for equalized assess- 
ments. He was told to let the assessments 
alone or go out of business. He replied 
that he would do neither. Since then he 
has put on two extra clerks to wait on the 
trade.- So you see that determination wins 
in this matter as in others. 

Supt. Taylor: The remarks that have 
been made about several counties apply to 
all. People who have little property are 
taxed to the limit. Corporations and 
wealthy men escape. There is a campaign 
in progress now in our county to secure a 
fair valuation on coal lands. The poor 
men of the county are assessed on the full 
value of their property, while the owners 
of coal lands are assessed at one twentieth 
to one hundredth of the real value of the 
property. If we get an equitable assess- 
ment our difficulty as to revenue would be 
settled. 

Supt. Sweeney: Another phase of the 
question is prominent in Elk county. In 
the districts where coal mines have been 
recently opened it has been necessary to 
build a number of additional houses and 
hire many more teachers. Yet the owners 
of the mines pay little tax. I favor a law 
that would require every citizen to pay 
something to the support of the schools. 

Supt. Green: In districts where the 
maximum rate of assessment does not pro- 
vide enough revenue to keep the schools 
open for seven months, what per cent. of 
the real value are property owners as- 
sessed? 

Supt. Kilgore: Farms at nearly full 
value. Corporations very little. Small 
residences all they can stand. 

Question: How many counties repre- 
sented in this convention are unable to 
have a seven months’ term on account of 
lack of funds? 

The superintendents of Susquehanna, 
Sullivan and Clinton counties said this is 
true of their counties. 

Supt. Moore: Do these counties there- 
fore lose the state appropriation ¢ 

Answer: They must assess thirteen mills, 
but they do not lose the appropriation. 

Supt. Shaw: We are not hindered for 
lack of wealth. The trouble is to equalize 
assessments. The fight is now on in 
Westmoreland county. A committee of 
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the Directors’ Association has been ap- 
pointed to investigate the real and assessed 
value of the property in the county. 
Clerks have been employed to find out what 
the properties last sold for, and the county 
commissioners will be furnished with this 
list. We know, for instance, that a certain 
railroad paid $1,000,000 for the construc- 
tion of a certain mile of railroad in a town- 
ship where six miles of road were con- 
structed. The assessed value ought to be 
more than $10,000,000. It is $7,000,000. 
We have no more important subject to con- 
sider than an equalization of taxation. If 
the taxes in my county were equalized we 
would not need money for teachers or 
schools. 

Supt. Grim: We ought to take definite 
action in this matter. In my county we 
do not need a greater appropriation for 
teachers or schools. Some boards have a 
surplus in their treasury at this time. We 
tax every foreigner one dollar for school 
purposes, although this is not provided for 
by law. If the state does make a larger 
appropriation for school purposes, let it be 
distributed wisely. A certain portion of 
the appropriation ought to be set aside for 
aiding those counties which cannot have 
the schools open for the full seven months. 
Is there any law for such a plan? 

Supt. Gunning: We ought to consider 
the present laws before the Legislature. 
There is a bill providing $100,000 for the 
establishing of schools for the foreign 
floating population in our lumbering and 
mining districts. This law would not 
effect us. How would it affect others? 

Supt. Bayle: I am convinced that my 
plan would be best. Suppose two districts, 
one with an assessed valuation of $25,000, 
the other $50,000. Suppose they have the 
same number of children. If they want to 
raise the same amount one must assess it- 
self double the other to get the same 
money. It is my idea to have a distribu- 
tion of appropriation according to the 
needs of the different districts. We would 
then need to have a state supervision of val- 
ues. The appropriation ought to be made 
on this basis: One fourth for the number 
of children; one fourth for the number of 
teachers; one half for the amount raised 
by taxation in proportion to the assessed 
valuation. 

Supt. Moore: The “dollar for dollar” 
bill could be so arranged as not to do in- 
justice. 


SHALL WE HAVE A STATE COURSE OF STUDY? 


This was the subject of the following 
paper by Supt. W. W. Evans, of Columbia 
county: 

In order that we may confine our dis- 
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cussion strictly to the question assigned, 
let us take for granted that a course of 
study of some sort is necessary in the 
management of common schools to provide 
teachers and pupils with a plan or guide 
in their work; to render efficient super- 
vision possible; to minimize the evil effects 
of a too frequent change of teachers; to 
enable children to move from one school 
to another without loss; to stimulate the 
progress of pupils; to facilitate classifica- 
tion and promotions; and to economize the 
time and efforts of both teachers and pupils 
by employing a systematic rather than a 
haphazard means of administration. 

No one responsible for the proper direc- 
tion and oversight of a number of schools, 
will deny the necessity for a good course 
of study, although there may be a differ- 
ence of opinion as to the nature of the 
course itself, or the source of its authority. 
We are limited at this time, however, to 
the question, “ Shall we have a state course 
of study?” In answer to this question we 
shall confine ourselves to the proposition: 
“Our state should provide a course of 
study, designed especially for use in all 
the rural and village common schools of 
the state, setting forth definitely the re- 
quirements in the branches to be taught.” 

As a rule the first thing a new principal 
or superintendent does upon assuming his 
office, is to formulate a new course of study. 
Among the superficial, it is often con- 
sidered an indication of superior ability, 
to bring the former administration into 
disrepute, and to substitute a new course 
of study for the old one. . Directors, who 
usually know little about such matters yet 
who would do everything possible to sup- 
port whatever seems best for their schools, 
are easily pursuaded to make a change. 
Scarcely does this promising regime have 
sufficient time to become well established, 
when a new head is placed in command, 
whose ideas are not in accord with those 
of his predecessor, and the baneful process 
is repeated. We are familiar with several 
typical instances of this kind of procedure, 
each of which resulted in tremendous waste 
and confusion to all concerned. 

Not only do our rural and village schools 
suffer enormously from a too frequent 
change of standard, but the course, being 
the product of one man or a local committee 
with limited knowledge and experience, is 
generally so full of imperfections as to ren- 
der it unreliable. We have known instances 
where courses for rural and village schools 
were simply compiled from a cursory read- 
ing of city courses of study intended for 
use under entirely different conditions. It 
frequently happens that the principal’s par- 
ticular hobby is magnified at the expense 





of other important subjects. Often the 
course is modified to accord with the 
peculiar notions of those whose point of 
view is thirty years behind the times. 
Under such conditions progress must be 
slow, if possible at all. 

The state should provide a common 
school course of study to protect directors, 
teachers and pupils against a too frequent 
change of standard to suit the caprice of 
new principals and superintendents, and 
to guard against the adoption of inferior 
courses prepared by incompetent school 
officials. 

Not many genuine school men who re- 
alize their responsibility feel competent to 
prepare a course of study. Just as in our 
great political and social organizations, and 
in great business enterprises, only a few 
men are able to formulate plans which can 
be successfully carried out, so in the educa- 
tional world, there are few persons whose 
experience is sufficiently broad, and whose 
knowledge of conditions, especially in rural 
communities, is sufficiently comprehensive 
to render them competent to undertake the 
preparation of a course of study. Many 
school men are well acquainted with con- 
ditions, but lack a proper educational and 
pedagogical training; many have excellent 
theories of education but know little about 
actual conditions. It frequently occurs 
that state courses of study are prepared 
largely by university or college professors, 
instructors in state normal schools, or city 
superintendents. While the wisdom of 
these men is unquestioned, so far as their 
respective specialties are concerned, it 
should not be expected that such men are 
competent to judge correctly concerning 
questions arising from conditions with 
which they are not thoroughly familiar. 

We therefore maintain that the state 
should provide a common school course of 
study in order that we may have the best 
possible standard, such courses being pre- 
pared by those most competent to judge 
of rural and village conditions, by those 
who are in close touch with actual teach- 
ing in the common schools, and by those 
whose education and pedagogical point of 
view is up to date. 

In the absence of a state course of our 
own, many superintendents have recom- 


mended the adoption of other state courses. - 


In several counties of our state, the IIli- 
nois state course is made the basis of all 
common school work. While many of 
these state courses are, in the main, most 
excellent, each is designed especially for 
use in a particular state, which fact 
renders them unsatisfactory in this state. 
Our state should provide a course of study 
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especially adapted to our own historical, 
political, and educational conditions. 

At no time in the world’s history has the 
necessity for thorough organization been 
sO apparent as now; this is especially true 
in the management of those institutions 
which depend upon the public for support. 
Organization makes cooperation possible, 
and codperation increases efficiency and 
economizes time, effort and expense. At 
present there is little possibility for efficient 
codperation among the educational forces 
of the state, except in a small way, where 
a county is well organized with a good 
course of study. County institute instruc- 
tors must, of necessity, have as their motto, 
“Everything in general and nothing in 
particular.” We often criticise them for 
being too indefinite and general, when it 
is utterly impossible for them to be other- 
wise with the basis for school work in 
each county differing from that of every 
other county. When we county superin- 
tendents come together to consider our 
problems, we find it difficult to-discuss any 
save the most general questions; each of 
us has a different basis for organization, 
which must always be explained before we 
can understand one another. In short, we 
cannot codperate because we have no basis 
for organization. The same criticism may 
be made concerning the annual meetings 
of the directors’ association and the state 
teachers’ conventions, at least so far as 
village and rural school questions are con- 
cerned. How long would a political party 
or a great church organization continue to 
prosper with such management? 

The majority of our normal graduates 
must begin teaching in the rural schools. 
Since there is no uniformity of require- 
ments in these schools, it is impossible for 
the normal schools to prepare their students 
to follow a definite course. If we had a 
good state course of study, the efficiency 
of our normal schools and summer train- 
ing schools would be greatly increased, and 
these institutions could then really co- 
operate with the work of the common 
schools by better adapting themselves to 
specific plans. 

A state course of study would make it 
possible for our state school magazines, 
reports and documents, to render much 
more definite assistance to those engaged 
in education than they can at present. 

It is difficult under existing conditions 
for county superintendents to codperate 
with each other in the granting of 
teachers’ certificates. A state course of 
study would have a strong tendency to 
unify requirements, thus giving to certifi- 
cates a more definite signification. 

We therefore contend that a good state 





course of study is most essential for the 
purpose of providing an intelligent and re* 
liable basis for the most effective organiza- 
tion of our local, county and state educa- 
tional forces, in order that we may secure 
the benefits of codperation. 

There is considerable criticism of the 
present status of our township high schools. 
No doubt a provision for careful inspec- 
tion of these schools by a competent offi- 
cial, would do much to make them more 
satisfactory; but we are of the opinion 
that there is a great necessity in rural 
communities for a practical means of de- 
termining where the common school course 
should end and the high school begin. If 
this is necessary in the graded schools of 
cities and boroughs, it is certainly far more 
necessary in the ungraded schools of rural 
districts. A state course of study for the 
common schools would be of great service 
in determining a standard for admission 
into township and village high schools. It 
would also fix a definite standard for those 
who enter the normal schools from the 
common schools. 

In sections which have no course of 
study and in courities where it is desirable 
to make a change, principals and superin- 
tendents often encounter much opposition. 
Personally, we have consumed considerable 
time and energy in meeting the arguments 
of well-meaning but mistaken directors, 
teachers and patrons, to whom the idea of 
a course of study was new. A thing that 
is recommended by a single local indi- 
vidual does not impress the public as 
strongly as it would were it to emanate 
from a committee of high standing backed 
up by the authority of the state. If the 
state would provide the course of study 
and direct the superintendents to see that 
it is used, there would be little opposition 
to it, and the energies of the superinten- 
dent would thus be profitably conserved. 

We believe that the greatest obstacle 
which superintendents meet in the prepara- 
tion and introduction of a course of study, 
is the expense connected with it. A few 
of us in our zeal, have used up a good por- 
tion of our salary in order that we might 
organize our counties properly; others 
have resorted to various advertising 
schemes to raise the funds; often the 
course is not as complete as it should be, 
owing to insufficient money; in many coun- 
ties, superintendents do not feel able to 
meet these difficulties, and no course what- 
ever is provided. 

If the foregoing arguments are sound, 
then it is clear that the state should pro- 
vide the course of study for its common 
schools, because it is practically impossible 
to secure the best results without the as- 
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sistance of the state, and because the state 
is abundantly able to bear this slight ex- 
pense for a thing so imperatively necessary 
to its educational welfare. 

It may be that there is no law authorizing 
the expenditure of state money for this 
purpose. Even though this be true, we be- 
lieve that, if the members of our legisla- 
ture are made fully acquainted with the 
necessity for such an appropriation, the 
necessary funds will be forthcoming. 

It may not be out of place in this con- 
nection to give it as our opinion that our 
State Superintendent should appoint a 
committee consisting of five county super- 
intendents, two normal school principals, 
a township high school principal and a 
borough superintendent, with himself as 
member e-officio; the duty of this com- 
mittee being to make a thorough study of 
conditions and prepare a course of study 
which will meet the needs of all our rural 
and village schools. 

It will likely be inquired why we advo- 
cate a state course for rural and village 
schools to the exclusion of borough and 
city schools. Inasmuch as conditions are 
distinctly different in rural communities, 
we deem it best that a course be prepared 
expressly for them. Undoubtedly many 
of the arguments we have made may be 


applied with equal force to the situation 
in borough schools and cities of the third 
class; so that, in case the state should take 
this matter in charge, it might be con- 
sidered advisable to provide courses adapted 


to conditions in boroughs and cities. We 
as country superintendents, however, are 
not especially interested in this phase of the 
subject. 

We are informed by our Commissioner 
of Education at Washington that thirty- 
five of the states of our union have estab- 
lished state courses of study, several of 
them many years ago; and, while we do not 
favor such a rigid state system as is in 
vogue in some of our neighboring states, 
we believe that the time has come when 
the educators of the Keystone state ought 
to take the initiative. Conditions in rural 
communities are essentially the same 
throughout the state, and the subjects to be 
taught are the same. By taking advantage 
of the experience of other states, and by 
exercising the proper care in the selection 
of a committee it is entirely possible for 
us to have the best state course of study 
in the Union. This fundamental step 
must be taken and will be taken whenever 
our educational leaders realize its necces- 
sity and determine to act. 

Supt. Kilgore: As to a state course of 
study, it may be argued: 1. That conditions 
in the state are so varied that such a thing 
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is impossible. But I see no reason why 
the multiplication table should not be taught 
the same way in both Sullivan and Dela- 
ware counties. We believe that the Lan- 
caster farmer speaks the same language as 
the iron moulder in Pittsburg. We believe 
that history has just as much of interest 
for the son of the miner as for the son of 
the manufacturer. If it is required that 
certain subjects be taught in every school 
in Pennsylvania, and if this requirement 
meets with general favor, and its advisa- 
bility and desirability are admitted, we can 
see no reason why a course of study could 
not be prepared providing for teaching 
with some order and system that which 
would otherwise be taught in a haphazard 
hit-or-miss fashion. It is true that much 
will depend upon the course of study pre- 
pared and adopted; but I have faith in the 
educational leaders of the state. I believe 
that it is immediately possible to procure 
a committee of earnest men who are famil- 
iar with the needs of the schools and 
abreast with the advancement of the day, 
who will give us a good, practicable, work- 
ing course of study—one not so meager in 
outline as to be merely suggestive and of 
doubtful value nor yet so drastic in its re- 
quirements as to destroy the individuality 
of the teacher; in short, one that will 
awaken the great body of our teachers to 
the possibilities that it is their glorious 
privilege to develop. 

2. Another objection that might be urged 
against the adoption of a state course of 
study is that educational conditions are in 
a more or less formative state. What is 
accepted to-day as logical and reasonable is 
rejected to-morrow as untenable. In an- 
swer to this I would say that it is not 
nroposed to prepare a course of study 
which will not be subject to frequent revis- 
ion. It is not proposed that we adhere to 
traditions which are still embraced because 
an uneducated . public sentiment causes 
them still to be held in reverence. That 
which experience has taught us to appre- 
ciate for its inherent goodness would be 
retained; that which is obsolete and of 
questionable value would be rejected; that 
which is needed to enrich the lives of our 
boys and girls, that which progress de- 
mands and a broader educational outlook 
suggests would be added. And as time 
moves on and new conditions arise, if mis- 
takes have been made, if false conclusions 
have led to wrong-doing, these things can 
be corrected. A course of study is not a 
creation. It must be a growth. But this 
should not be advanced as an argument 
that the initial step is inadvisable. 

3. Speaking of the definitely outlined 
course of study, Dutton, in his “ Social 
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Phases of Education,” says: “A teacher 
of broad attainments and deep interests, 
however enthusiastic he may be, and how- 
ever ready to lift his pupils to a higher 
plane of original investigation, has little 
opportunity of doing so.” If the greater 
number of teachers in the state were “of 
broad attainments and deep interests ” the 
necessity for a course of study would not 
be so keenly felt. If any county repre- 
sented here to-day can claim that twenty 
five per cent. of its teachers belong to this 
class it is to be congratulated. From the 
report of our State Superintendent, Hon. 
N. C. Schaeffer, I learn that forty-eight 
per cent. of our teachers hold provisional 
certificates, twelve per cent, have profes- 
sional certificates, twelve per cent. have per- 
manent certificates, twenty-five per cent. are 
Normal graduates, and less than three per 
cent. are college graduates. This does not 
include Philadelphia and Allegheny, and is 
a very fair basis for computation, inasmuch 
as these counties are working under a course 
of study, with a far larger percentage of 
teachers who are professionally trained. I 
find, too, that forty-five per cent. have had 
five or more years’ experience, while forty 
per cent. have taught more than one year 
and less than five years, leaving fifteen per 
cent. who have had no previous experience. 
It seems unnecessary for me to draw the in- 
ference: Can it be that a course of study 
will exert a restraining influence upon this 
body of teachers? To quote the same 
author again: “The teacher should ever 
keep in mind the spiritual aims of educa- 
tion, should be far removed from the ranks 
of the mechanic who has to work to a line, 
and should have the free hand of the artist 
into whose soul is born the visions of large 
and beautiful things which he desires to 
realize in the plastic material which is 
given into his hands.” If the teachers of 
the state of Pennsylvania have risen to 
this high standard, we can well afford to 
bring this discussion to a close. With a 
corps of teachers of this class the éduca- 
tional millennium will have been consum- 
mated. Do not misunderstand me, I have 
faith in the teachers of Pennsylvania. I 
doubt if there exists another class of sal- 
aried employees who put more of heart and 
of conscience into their work. But is it 
right to close our eyes and in the contem- 
plation of the ideal fail to consider, with 
all its needs, the present, ever-pressing con- 
dition which should demand our attention 
and direct our efforts? 

If a course of study will help the teach- 
ers we have, why deny it because with an 
ideal condition it would not be needed? 
If a course of study will help the teachers 
we have—and we have the best we can get 





under existing conditions—if it will help 
them to classify their pupils, if it will léad 
them to well-directed effort, if it will relieve 
the evil effects of a too frequent change of 
teachers, if it will organize the work of the 
schools and serve as a means to a higher 
end, by all means let us have it. 

Supt. Milnor: A glance over our educa- 
tional field will reveal the fact that school 
supervision is most limited and least effect- 
ive where it is most needed and should be 
most potent—in rural and village schools. 
A high school, normal school, college or 
university without an approved curriculum 
or course of study in these days would be 
looked upon as a very loose institution and 
likely to receive little patronage from those 
wishing to educate themselves with some 
definite purpose in view. If a definite out- 
line of studies is necessary in secondary 
schools and higher institutions where con- 
ditions are such that supervision can be 
close and thorough, how much greater is 
the need of a definite course of work to 
be pursued, subject matter to be empha- 
sized, unnecessary material to be elimin- 
ated, and a definite standard of results to 
be attained in the rural schools where un- 
der existing conditions supervision, so far 


- as inspecting the actual work of the schools 


is concerned, is reduced almost to a mini- 
mum. 

It seems hardly necessary, then, in this 
discussion to make a plea for a course of 
study for the rural schools. The time 
spent by pupils in the elementary schools 
covers approximately ten years. It is 
stated on good authority that only five per 
cent. of our borough and city pupils remain 
to pursue the high school course. The per- 
centage of pupils going beyond the rural 
schools must be even smaller. That sys- 
tem of education is best which reaches the 
wants of the neediest pupils. Our system 
is such that those whose needs are greatest 
get the least attention. In country dis- 
tricts supervision is most limited where it 
should be most effective. Here, too, where 
the teaching force should be strongest we 
find it weakest, salaries lowest, and pro- 
fessional equipment most limited. These 
conditions, undesirable as they may be, 
must be accepted for the time being. We 
cannot “ reform it altogether in a day,” but 
we can lend our united effort toward the 
adoption in the state of some definite sys- 
tem or outline of studies which will make 
county supervision more effective, serve as 
a guide for teachers with little or no expe- 
rience and prove a greater incentive to 
better work on the part of pupils by fur- 
nishing a means whereby they may not go 
over the same ground year after year on 
account of frequent change of teachers; 
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which will introduce into our rural schools 
a system of education more in harmony 
with the demands of modern times and 
better fitted to more fully prepare our 
future citizens for their rural environment. 
As Dr. McMurray says, “ We should sim- 
plify and organize studies so as to secure 
thoroughness of knowledge and discipline. 
and at the same time meet the needs of 
growing children and the demands of so- 
ciety so that our young people may enter 
mature life fully equipped.” 

Perhaps it may be asserted that all these 
results can be attained by the adoption of 
a course of study in each county suited to 
its particular conditions and needs, so that 
educationally it may be a law unto itself. 
Admitting the validity of this argument 
and assuming that such courses meet the 
requirements of modern educational stand- 
ards, what assurance have we that its per- 
manance would be secured? Many of us 
have witnessed radical changes in course 
of study to suit the whim of a newly-elected 
director or principal with the result that 
the school lost prestige in the community 
as well as with its own pupils. The same 
fate may await the course of study pre- 
pared or introduced by a County Superin- 
tendent if it should not meet with the ap- 
proval of his successor. Although we 


doubtless have strong courses evolved by 
the patient labor of County Superintend- 


ents, nevertheless they represent the 
thought and effort of but a single individ- 
ual and contribute nothing toward state 
unity in school work which cooperation 
and agreement upon important school prob- 
lems would supply. Dr. Hanus, of Har- 
vard University, says that after twenty or 
thirty years of unparalleled educational in- 
terest there is so much vagueness, inde- 
cision and uncertainty about our results 
that we seem as of old, “always bound 
nowhere under full sail,” because we have 
not organized our educational doctrine and 
experience. He also says that Dr. Har- 
ris’s report in connection with the work 
of the Committee of Fifteen was the work 
of one strong man, but in that lay its chief 
weakness, hence it could not be accepted 
as a final solution of the important prob- 
lems with which it deals. Cooperation on 
the part of Superintendents, the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and Normal 
Schools, for the purpose of arriving at defi- 
nite aims for enriching and strengthening 
our course and for setting fixed standards 
of results to be attained for entrance to 
higher school, would insure greater econ- 
omy of time and effort on the part of 
pupils, teachers and superintendents, and 
would tend to bring about greater unity in 
the professional management of the schools. 
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Unity suggests the idea of uniformity in 
aims and results—a calamity of the direst 
kind to the mind of the conservative Penn- 
sylvania educator who stands strongly for 
a federal alliance of school districts and 
prefers rather to 

“|, . bear those ills we have 

Than fly to others that we know not of.” 

The idea of uniformity of curriculum 
prevails everywhere except in rural schools. 
The State Normal Schools and Township 
High Schools are provided with such a 
course, and the same need was supplied 
for the City and Borough schools by the 
Committee of Seven, whose purpose was to 
“indicate somewhat definitely the general 
scope and limit the standard grade of re- 
quirements as well as to select and corre- 
late subject matter so as.to secure unity 
of instruction and logical development of 
power.” 

It may be urged that in a state with 
such territorial extent and widely diversi- 
fied interests anything like uniformity will 
be altogether impracticable. But the in- 
dustrial life of a community will have much 
to do with shaping future school courses. 
The school will help the hand and the eye 
to become the servants of the brain, and 
in centers of population it will better equip 
for trades and occupations as well as pro- 
fessions. Hence there would be consider- 
able variety in the work presented by city 
schools to meet the varied industrial de- 
mands in the different sections of the state. 

It seems then that a state course of 
study could without difficulty be adapted 
to the schools in country districts where 
the chief industry is agriculture, and that 
its chief aim should be to bring young 
people in closer harmony with their sur- 
roundings and remove the growing discon- 
tent with country life. A uniform course 
of study has been prescribed for Township 
High Schools. Would not greater unity 
below these schools help to systematize our 
work and foster the permanence and con- 
tinued growth of these schools? Huxley’s 
ideal was that the public schools should 
furnish a ladder from the Kindergarten to 
the University. In our system the lower 
rounds of the ladder are defective, and the 
climber is often discouraged before reach- 
ing the standard of admission to High 
Schools. One of the most important fac- 
tors in the organization of Township High 
Schools is a number of pupils fully pre- 
pared to enter the courses it offers. We 
are aware of the gradual drift of our pop- 
ulation toward the boroughs and cities. 
There are various reasons assigned for this, 
but probably one of the most important is 
the concern which parents have for the 
education of their children. With the ad- 
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vent of centralized schools and the Town- 
ship High School the rural school problem 
will have received a satisfactory solution. 
But one of the most important conditions 
for its satisfactory solution will be a uni- 
form standard of requirements for comple- 
tion of rural school work and admission to 
High Schools. Sanctioned by our best 
educators, the Department of Public In- 
struction and the State Legislature, it will 
serve to keep a greater number of our 
pupils in the schools for a longer period, 
as it will indicate with some definiteness 
what preparation is necessary for modern 
country life, how much of this preparation 
it is desirable to attempt in the rural school, 
and what each branch of study should con- 
tribute in knowledge and power to this 
equipment. 

Supt. Longstreet: The subject we are 
considering is an important one. The edu- 
cational system of Pennsylvania needs to 
be unified. Every county has its own plan 
of work. Some counties have a course of 
study, some have not. Often there are 
frequent changes in the office of superin- 
tendent, and the course of study is changed 
as frequently. There are thirty-five states 
which have a course, why not Pennsyl- 
vania? Are they wrong or are we slow? 
There is at this time no connection be- 
tween the high schools and normal schools? 
There ought to be. I am not sure that I 
favor a course for the rural schools only. 
I favor a course for the whole state—one 
that can be adapted to the rural schools. 
Let this course include the high schools, 
for borough and rural high schools ought 
not to be so different from city high 
schools as might be supposed. With the 
exception of agriculture, the course ought 
to be practically the same in both instances. 
The certificate of one high school ought 
to be recognized in any other high school 
and in any college. We may now have 
courses of study, but they are not backed 
by the state. It would then mean more. 
The course ought to allow some freedom, 
but give a good idea of each year’s work. 
It ought not entirely to determine the 
method of the teacher, but require certain 
average results. Beginners in teaching 
often make serious mistakes, not knowing 
what the children ought to do. I believe 
that the legislature will soon give us an 
eight months’ term, and then we will be 
able to do nearly a full city year’s work. 
Rural schools can often accomplish as much 
work in eight months as cities in nine— 
- that is, in the fundamentals. The condi- 
tions in rural communities conduce to 
better school work than in cities. There 
are less temptations to idleness. The 
school is often the center of local interest. 
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The average county boy is healthier and 
can often do more work than the city boys 
There is therefore no need of a separate 
course for rural schools. 

Supt. Stearns: This is a vital subject. 
I have a number of teachers who come 
from a neighboring state where there is 
a state course of study. They praise it. 
I am in favor of Supt. Evans’ idea. 

Supt. Davis: I am opposed to a state 
course of study. I do not believe in pater- 
nalism of any sort. The state requires 
that all children be vaccinated whether the 
parents wish it or not. They might as 
well be required to be fed on Graham bread. 
We ourselves can prepare a course which 
will meet our particular needs. I object 
to any one else doing it. Three years ago 
in our directors’ convention a committee on 
course of study was appointed. I was 
made chairman and allowed to select my 
help. We planned a course, but it was 
never adopted. It was put into the schools 
on trial, and can be revised at any time. 
It is fortunate that a new superintendent 
is able to change an old course when he 
goes into office. Perhaps he can improve 
it. I favor the idea that each county super- 
intendent should be the head of his own 
schools. He knows local conditions better 


than any one else, better than a state board, 
I believe in the present sys- 


for instance. 
tem. 

Supt. Sweeney: I agree that a county 
superintendent knows more about his 
county than any one else can; but there 
can be no objection to his having a stand- 
ard to guide him in preparing his particular 
course. A state course should be flexible 
and county superintendents should have the 
liberty of deciding whether it should be 
followed in full or not. 

Supt. Evans: I do not believe in the uni- 
fication of all the schools; but as the rural 
schools are all so much alike, this might 
easily be done. 

Supt. Davis: As I look at it, if I make 
a course of study I have more power to 
enforce it than if it were made by the 
state. 

Dr. Schaeffer: There are rural communi- 
ties where there are nine months school, 
and others where there are but seven. In 
eight years the pupils would have had 
eight times nine, or seventy-two months’ 
school, while in the latter they would have 
eight times seven, or fifty-six months. This 
makes a difference of more than one en- 
tire school year, in the first eight years 
of school life. It would be difficult to make 
a course to fit the immense variety of con- 
ditions in rural communities. 

Supt. Bayle: If the county superinten- 
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dent makes the course, he might as well 
write the text-books also. 

Supt. Hall: The course should be out- 
lined by the School Department, and cover 
the entire scope of school work, from the 
primary to the high school. I would sup- 
port a law which would allow Dr. Schaeffer 
to prepare such a course. The course 
which I have prepared for my county can 
be stretched or contracted to fit either a 
seven or nine months’ term. In towns 
there is much waste energy. In the county 
they do the work better. I do not believe 
that “local conditions” count for much. 
The ideas of the superintendent count for 
more than conditions. Supt. Davis would 
plan out the same course if he came to 
Washington county which he now uses. 
To save the time of children who move 
from one county to another a standard 
course should be adopted. Let us have a 
state course. We need it. 

Supt. Koehler: I agree with Supt. 
Hall. Could not a course be arranged 
to fit a seven, eight or nine months’ 
term. I do not think it possible for 
children who have a seven months’ term 
to do as much work as those who have 
nine; but I believe that a course of study 
for the rural schools would be an incen- 
tive to the different boards to increase 
their term, in order to get their children 
to the high school as soon as other children. 
Last year this body passed a resolution 
requesting the State Superintendent to 
appoint a committee to draw up a course 
of study for the rural schools. I told our 
Directors’ Association that I did not want 
to map out a course myself, as there would 
be a state course this year. Has anything 
been done in this matter? 

Dr. Schaeffer: I appointed no com- 
mittee. I do not remember any such reso- 
lution. 

Supt. Longstreet: There was such a 
resolution. 

Supt. Smith: I do not see any very strong 
reasons for such a course. What ills will 
it cure? The great criticism against our 
graded city schools is that, owing to the 
fact that there is a definite amount of work 
to be accomplished, the individuality of 
teacher and pupil are crushed out. I be- 
lieve that children are hindered and held 
back by a fixed course. A lazy teacher 
gets through with the year’s work, and then 
reviews and reviews, with deadening effect. 
A live teacher cannot spread out. It all 
depends to what extreme a uniform course 
would carry us. In my county we have 
some sort of a scheme, but we do not en- 
force it rigidly. If you question what use 
it is, I would reply that young teachers 
need some direction as to what to do, and 





the course supplies this need. As to chil- 
dren going from one school to another, a 
fixed course will not help the matter. It 
depends almost wholly upon the teacher. 
A live teacher in an ungraded school some- 
times gives fine preparation for the high 
school. It is not proper to say that the 
rural schools do as much work in eight 
months as the city schools in nine. That 
again, all depends on the teacher. 

Supt. Hamilton: One phase of the ques- 
tion has not yet been touched upon. I 
lately examined a number of courses from 
all over the country. I believe that eighty 
per cent. of them were freaks. A course 
of study needs high ability to get it up. It 
takes more ability than the making of text- 
books. Most courses do not measure so 
much the work the children ought to do 
as the mental aberration of the fellow who 
made them. To make a good course re- 
quires a class of men who know not only 
the subjects taught but also the laws of 
the development of mind. Some high 
schools are now teaching eight grade 
studies. This is all nonsense. I am not 
at all enthusiastic as to a state course; but 
it would act as a guide, and would do no 
injury. I believe in individual freedom in 
this matter. 

Question: Can this convention not do 
something definite? 

Supt. Evans: I would like to see a reso- 
lution giving the sense of this convention. 
Ought it to cover only rural or all schools? 

Many superintendents: All schools. 

Adjourned. 


eee 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 
. first paper of the afternoon was 

read by Supt. J. W. Sweeney, on the 
subject 


HOW TO MAKE THE COUNTY SUPERINTEND- 
ENCY MORE EFFECTIVE. 


Since the establishment of the Free Pub- 
lic School System in Pennsylvania there is 
no agency that has done more to advance 
the cause than has the County Superintend- 
ency. In the early years of the service of 
the Superintendent he could do but little, 
for but a low qualification was required, 
the salary was almost nothing and but lit- 


tle authority was legislated to him, and - 


even to-day, when he is expected to work 
all but wonders, he is crippled from the 
same causes. Notwithstanding however 
the slowness of legislative bodies in giving 
a professional standing to this position it 
has done a great work. 

The. Superintendent has brought about 


uniformity in the courses of study in a 
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county. He has created and promoted 
higher ideals through which pupil, patron 
and teacher have worked to a _ higher 
standard of proficiency, he has aroused and 
maintained a higher growing interest 
which makes a higher and better public 
sentiment the growing power for good in 
the state, and which has resulted in better 
school buildings and equipment, and also 
created a growing desire for higher educa- 
tion, and better teachers. 

The success of the Superintendency has 
not been the same throughout the state, 
nor the same at all times in any particular 
county, but it has always been in propor- 
tion to the ability and sincerity and activ- 
ity of the Superintendent in charge, and 
the powers delegated to him by legislation, 
and if the progress is to be henceforth in 
keeping with the progress of the times his 
efficiency must be increased. The discus- 
sion of the question of how this may be 
brought about is that in which I would 
ask my fellow Superintendents to join with 
me, for I will but open the matter and 
then hope for a more complete discussion 
of the question. 

First: I believe that there is need of 
higher qualification for the office, for this 
is the first requisite for any position, and 
especially so when we consider the impor- 
tance of the office. The qualification at 
present required of the principal or teacher 
of a township high school is greater than 
that required of the County Superintend- 
ent, and yet the Superintendent is expected 
to supervise such schools, and, if the town- 
ship high schools reach the position the 
state contemplates, it is largely because of 
the efficiency and watchfulness of the 
County Superintendent. But the Superin- 
tendent should be able to supervise and 
direct all the work of such a school. The 
Superintendent’s approval is required be- 
fore the state pays the special appropria- 
tion to high schools. He acts as the state’s 
agent and if the state gets value for the 
money expended the Superintendent must 
be competent to examine in all the work. 
But the chief reason why the Superintend- 
ent should be better qualified is because he 
is to be an educational leader, a builder 
of public sentiment, and he should be a 
master in the profession, one worthy of the 
respect of all his teachers. It would not 
be asking too much that the Superintendent 
be one who holds a valid state certificate 
or be a graduate of our State Normal 
Schools in the complete three years’ course. 
This will tend to bring to the office a 
higher grade of professional men and pre- 
vent the usual corps of ordinary persons 
from competing with the more competent, 
and all will tend to give a professional 
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standing to the office and increase the in- 
fluence for good of the superintendency. 
Properly filling the office, however, should 
be a sufficient qualification for reélection. 

Second in importance, we believe, is the 
necessity for a longer tenure of office. It 
is well known that the work of the Super- 
intendent is much impaired by his almost 
constant looking after matters affecting his 
reélection, and beside the strife with other 
candidates often injures the work which 
he might do. We believe that if condi- 
tions were such as to make the office a 
state position, filled by the State Superin- 
tendent and held during good service, it 
would be near the ideal. But this would 
not be practicable at present, so the best to 
be expected is that the term should be not 
less than five years and that school direc- 
tors should be elected for a like term, one 
each year, five directors constituting a 
board. This will remove many of the ob- 
jections mentioned, and will give the offi- 
cial a longer term and more independence 
in which to work out his plans and gain 
the necessary confidence and interest re- 
quired for educational codperation. 

Third: We would confine the work of 
the Superintendent to a smaller number of 
schools, enabling him to actually supervise 
the work of the schools under his charge. 
No Superintendent should singly have 
more than 250 to 300 schools. When this 
number is reached an assistant superin- 
tendent should be supplied at the expense 
of the state; and even then the laws should 
give him authority over the local supervis- 
ory officers so far as that he could direct 
supervision through them. 

Fourth: In the material world to-day it 
is considered economy to have not only a 
general superintendent over a plant, but it 
is also thought wise to have several depart- 
mental superintendents or foremen who 
are directly accountable to the superintend- 
ent, and this brings us to what we consider 
the fourth essential, that is, that each 
township as well as borough be required 
to engage a principal or local supervisor 
who is elected by the school board with 
the approval of the County Superintendent, 
and who is to perform such duties as re- 
quired by the said Superintendent. 
Through such a system he regulates all 
courses of study, arranges all public meet- 
ings, has charge of all promotions, settles 
all difficulties, establishes all standards of 
work through the supervisory principal 
who is working intelligently under the 
advice of a well qualified superintendent. 

Fifth: We should have the Superintend- 
ent paid a living salary, and not have the 
expenses of the office included in the sal- 
ary. The present salary which the state 
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pays him is none too high, and in addition 
his expenses should be paid monthly on a 
sworn statement of expense from him to 
the State Educational Department. Few 
persons understand that the Superintendent 
must pay his expenses out of his salary, 
and consequently they think his salary 
high, if not exorbitant. Then, too, the 
Superintendent is liable to not visit schools 
as often as desirable because of the ex- 
pense incurred, many times neglecting his 
duty on this account. This could be obvi- 
ated by paying him a good salary and ex- 
penses in addition. 

Sixth: We believe that the time of a 
well-qualified school man of experience is 
too valuable to be taken up with perfunc- 
tory work, such as gathering and tabulat- 
ing statistics or in writing out matters 
relative to routine school work. Conse- 
quently, the expense allowance of a Super- 
intendent in order to produce the best re- 
sults should provide for a clerk or stenog- 
rapher through whom he can instruct his 
teachers from time to time and who will 
conduct correspondence and keep alive the 
interest in a county, for to-day the Super- 
intendent who is succeeding is giving much 
time to keeping in close touch with his 
supervisory principals and teachers in this 
way, and his time is too valuable to do the 
work of a clerk. 

Seventh: The Superintendent should 
have a uniform course of study which 
should be flexible enough to fit all schools, 
and all schools in the county should be so 
articulated that the one fits exactly into 
the other, and a transfer of pupils from the 
one causes no loss to the pupils changing 
from one school to another. 

Eighth: One of the greatest drawbacks 
to the Superintendent’s work is the fact 
that he has little or no authority delegated 
to him; he can advise but not direct or 
decide. He should be clothed with more 
authority in matters of courses of study, 
promotions, work to be pursued, right to 
command teachers and other officers, right 
to reject if not help elect teachers and 
principals, have some power in the selection 
of school plans and in locating school 
buildings and in looking after school mat- 
ters generally. 

Ninth: The Superintendent should be 
qualified to lead, and be expected to con- 
duct educational meetings not only of 
teachers but also of citizens, for in no 
other way can he do so good a work as 
by upbuilding public ideals and keeping 
alive the interest in a district. The bor- 
ough and township principal should be his 
agent or.medium in arranging for such 
meetings and in assisting in the work. 

Tenth: The state should make an appro- 
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priation to the Teachers’ County Institute, 
and save the County Superintendent the 
work and worry incident thereto. 

Eleventh: There should be closer union 
among County Superintendents, with mu- 
tual confidence and helpfulness, exchange 
of ideas from time to time, and mutual 
protection against imposition practiced in 
any county. 

Twelfth: The state should furnish 
through the Superintendent or upon his 
recommendation, an appropriation for li- 
brary purposes equal to the amount raised 
and expended by any district, the Super- 
intendent being the chairman of the com- 
mittee on selection and purchase of such 
library and reference books. 

Finally: The position of Superintendent 
should through the foregoing be made 
truly professional, where qualification, a 
sense of duty, and cooperation all tend to 
produce better results. 

Supt. Landis: The gentleman who opened 
the discussion has covered the subject well, 
taking for his point of view what may be 
done to improve present conditions. I wish 
to discuss the phase of the subject; What 
can be done under present conditions? I 
entirely believe what he says, but believe 
that under present conditions the County 
Superintendent can be more useful than at 
present. 

1. The Superintendent should visit each 
school twice a year, once to note defects 
and suggest improvements; the next time 
to note results. It is not merely his duty 
to look on at the recitations. He should 
find out whether the classes are actually 
learning. Questions on past work will tell 
the story. 

2. The Superintendent must meet both 
teachers and directors. One method of 
doing this is to call local educational con- 
ventions of a group of districts. Directors 
and teachers, can then be instructed as to 
what methods should be adopted to keep 
the schools in good working order. Teach- 
ers, in the presence of the directors, can 
then be taught what constitutes a good 
school, as to its environment. For want 
of instruction along these lines, teachers 
do not improve. 

3. The Superintendent should hold local 
institutes, where subjects important to the 
locality may be discussed. The most im- 
portant thing is to have the teachers dis- 
cuss these subjects, not the Superintendent. 
Teachers should be invited to express their 
own opinions. 

Let us make the best of present condi- 
tions. If we can better them let us do so. 
Let us do all we can to encourage the boys 
and ‘girls. The teacher ought to feel that 
he is there to make the best of his pupils. 
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The boys often leave school in the grammar 
grade. They could often be retained if 
teachers could temper themselves to suit 
their surroundings. The Superintendent 
should make the teachers feel that he is 
their friend. He should help rather than 
criticize or discourage. If he met the 
teachers oftener it would increase their 
efficiency. We have our teachers’ meeting 
just before the opening of school. I there 
make suggestions and outline the educa- 
tional policy of the year. I have had a de- 
lightful experience during the week just 
passed. I engaged the services of an edu- 
cator and went about with him holding 
educational rallies. Parents and friends of 
the schools turned out in force. Teachers 
and pupils were encouraged to greater 
effort. Our plan was to visit schools dur- 
ing the day and hold our rallies during the 
evening. The attendance was large, and 
these meetings will result in improved con- 
ditions. The Superintendent can also pub- 
lish a paper, containing suggestions to the 
teachers. 

Supt. Gunning: The Superintendent can 
do the schools much good by getting into 
close touch with the directors. He can also 
regulate the matter of supply and demand 
in regard to teachers. The law allows 
persons of seventeen to teach. We ask 
only persons of eighteen to apply for 
schools. During my first year of service 
fifty-four persons of seventeen entered the 
class, and some of them got situations while 
old and tried teachers were rejected. Of 
seven failures, all were less than eighteen 
years old. Now supply and demand are 
about equal. The suggestion that the 
Superintendent conduct a paper is a good 
one. We issue a twenty-page paper. This 
gives me opportunity to say things to the 
teachers with little trouble. The adver- 
tisements pay the cost of the publication. 

Supt. Rupp: I should like to ask a ques- 
tion as to the age at which provisional 
certificates are granted . Do any of you 
grant certificates to applicants less than 
seventeen years old? 

A few hands were raised. 

Supt. Rupp: Under eighteen? 

A number of hands were raised. 

Supt. Smith: We can not fix on any- 
thing not fixed in the law. We have no 
legal right to grant certificates to appli- 
cants under seventeen years of age. 

Supt. Putnam: Seventeen is the limit 
which I observe except when the board 
assumes the responsibility of employing a 
younger person. I may then grant a cer- 
tificate to an applicant of sixteen years. 
I once granted a certificate to a girl of six- 
teen who was big enough to take Dr. 
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Schaeffer under one arm and Dr. Hamil 
ton under the other. 

Supt. Sweeney: It is too bad that a big 
girl can thus intimidate a Superintendent! 
I examine all applicants who are seventeen 
years old, but grant no certificates to those 
under eighteen. 

Supt. Bevan: Uniformity ought to ob- 
tain in the matter of the age at which 
certificates should be granted. We are 
more likely to agree in this matter than 
about a course of study. I wonder whether 
the department has ever thought of raising 
the age to eighteen or nineteen. 

Supt. Adams: Last year a boy of sixteen 
passed a good examination. I told him 
that if he could get a board to employ him 
I would give him a certificate. He found 
a situation within a week, and although a 
little under sixteen at the beginning of the 
term he had one of the best schools in the 
county. 

Supt. Green: Is it fair to put the re- 
sponsibility on the boards? 

Supt. Adams: At the time I speak of 
we were short of teachers. 

Supt. Beran: Did the School Depart- 
ment ever consider this matter? 

Dr. Schaeffer: The question was once 
before the department. An Amazonian 
giant once got a certificate at the age of 
thirteen and taught. She did not get a 
certificate the next year, but attended a 
normal school and after graduating got 
back to teaching again. There is no speci- 
fication in the law as to age. The nearest 
approach to such a specification is the one 
in regard to state aid to normal school 
pupils. There has been no department 
ruling. One thing ought to be remem- 
bered. No Superintendent is compelled to 
give a reason why he refuses a certificate 
to an applicant. The courts will support 
him if he simply refuses, and says nothing. 

Supt. Hamilton: As to putting the re- 
sponsjbility on the boards I find that boards 
will do almost anything. They never, or 
hardly ever, look at an applicant’s mark 
in practice of teaching. Not long ago we 
were short of teachers and one board asked 
me to examine a dressmaker for a license 
to teach. I advised them to employ her 
without a certificate, and let Dr. Schaeffer 
decide whether their action was legal or 
not. 

ENDORSING CERTIFICATES. 


Supt. Putnam: In our county there is 
an impression that a provisional or pro- 
fessional certificate can be made good in 
any other county by endorsement. I have 
stated that this could not be done in either 
case. What is the practice throughout the 
state? 
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Dr. Schaeffer: I do not know whether 
there is such a practice or not. 

Supt. Longstreet: Can a provisional or 
professional certificate be renewed? 

Supt. Taylor: The department says that 
a provisional certificate cannot be made 
valid by endorsement. The law says noth- 
ing about the professional certificate. I 
assume that the Superintendent who en- 
dorses it does not know what that means. 
The Superintendent who issues a profes- 
sional certificate should have a thorough 
knowledge of the holder’s skill in teaching. 
I refuse to endorse such a certificate until 
the holder has taught at least one year in 
my county. The law allows a permanent 
certificate to be endorsed within a year in 
another county, or it expires. Why not the 
professional also? 

Supt. Sweeney: I want to emphasize the 
main points made in my paper. (1) The 
qualifications for Superintendents ought to 
be made higher. (2)The term ought to be 
made longer—say, five years. (3) A 
Superintendent who has a large county 
should have an assistant. 

The discussion was closed at this time 
in order to afford time for department 
business. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES—NECROLOGY. 


The committee on Necrology, unable to 
learn of any deaths among the County 
Superintendents of the state, offered no 
report. 

OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR. 


The committee on Nominations made the 
following report, which was adopted, and 
the officers declared elected. 

President—Supt. J. C. Taylor. 

Secretary—Dr. J. P. McCaskey. 

Treasurer—Supt. J. H. Landis. 

Executive Committee—Supts. 
Rupp, G. B. Milnor, J. G. Dell. 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE. 


x. &. 


Supt. Taylor stated that the committee 
had not yet come together as they supposed 
that no report would be expected at this 
meeting of the department. He suggested 
the propriety of making Supt. Evans chair- 
man, as he had been the prime mover in 
the matter. 

Supt. Evans said that he did not feel 
that a change was necessary. 

President Rupp: The committee can 
agree on a chairman when they meet. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


The committee on resolutions offered the 
following report. 

1. Resolved, That this department ex- 
tends its sincere thanks to the Board of 
Education of Harrisburg, for the courte- 
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sies in granting the use of this assembly 
hall for holding this meeting. 

2. Resolved, That our thanks are due to 
the officers of this department, and to the 
Executive Committee, for the excellent 
character of the programme and the suc- 
cessful issue of this meeting. 

3. Resolved, That we are in sympathy 
with the resolution of the Senate looking 
towards a reorganization of the entire 
public school system of the Commonwealth, 
to place it on a plane the best in the world 
for simplicity, adaptation and efficiency. 

4. Resolved, That we recommend a High 
School Inspector for the Commonwealth, 
whose office shall constitute a branch of the 
Public School Department of the state. 

5. Resolved, That it is the sense of this 
department that the present forms used by 
the Department of Public Instruction for 
the collection of school statistics are waste- 
ful of time and energy, without compen- 
sating value, and that the adoption of 
abbreviated forms, providing only those 
items which are vital and accurate, is 
earnestly recommended. 

6. Resolved, That we approve the efforts 
being made to control child labor in Penn- 
sylvania, and urge the present Legislature 
for such further legislation as shall make 
the laws governing child labor more effect- 
ive in the production of the good that is 
distinctly sought. 

7. Resolved, That we approve the crea- 
tion of a Teachers’ Retirement Fund, and 
the administration of the same in the man- 
ner to be determined by the proper au- 
thorities. 

8. Resolved, That, as the problem of 
closer supervision seems to press for solu- 
tion, we respectfully petition the Legisla- 
ture to enact a law that will authorize 
either one or several school districts acting 
conjointly to employ a teacher of experi- 
ence and professional training as District 
Supervisor of Schools, who shall act in 
conjunction with, and be subordinate to, 
the County Superintendent. 

9. Resolved, That, with a view of giving 
greater stability to the profession of teach- 
ing, and of making the amount of compen- 
sation received for services approach more 
nearly a living wage, we urge members 
of the Legislature from our respective 
counties to vote for the bill recently intro- 
duced before that body which fixes the 
minimum salary of teachers at fifty dollars 
per month. 

10. Resolved, That, as large numbers of 
experienced teachers have left the school- 
room during the past few years for more 
lucrative employment, and the great diffi- 
culties experienced in many counties to 
supply the schools with competent young 
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teachers emphasize the fact that if the 
present standard of our public schools is to 
be maintained the teacher must be paid a 
more liberal compensation, and as local 
taxation in many districts cannot offer the 
necessary relief, therefore we appeal to the 
Legislature for a more liberal appropria- 
tion from the state than heretofore. 

11. Resolved, That we recommend that 
a united effort be made all over Pennsyl- 
vania by individual school districts or 
larger communities to increase the useful- 
ness of the country schools along one or 
more of the following lines: 

1. Increase the usefulness of the country 
school as a spiritualizing force in country 
life by planting trees, flowers, shrubbery, 
on the school grounds, so that the many 
schools now without a single tree, and the 
grounds with insufficient trees, may exert 
as wholesome an influence as the well-kept 
beautiful school grounds now scattered 
over some sections of the state. 

2. Increase the usefulness of the country 
school by an enrichment of the course of 
study for the country child, so that he may 
be put into sympathetic and intelligent rela- 
tion to his environment; that there shall 
come into the country school something in 
an elementary form with reference to agri- 
culture, manual training and the domestic 
arts. 

3. Increase the usefulness of the country 
school by consolidating weak country 
schools and transporting children when 
conditions are favorable. This will create 
a country graded school and make possible 
the distinctly country high school with a 
course of study flavored with country life 
and interests. We fully recognize that 
consolidation is not fully understood in 
many localities and we are heartily in favor 
of an educational campaign so that people 
may be thoroughly informed on this ques- 
tion. Then it is theirs to do or not to do. 

4. That since it is essential to the suc- 
cessful teaching of industrial subjects in 
the public schools that teachers shall first 
be trained for this work, we urge the State 
Normal Schools, as well as State College, 
to give special attention to instruction in 
elementary agriculture, manual training 
and domestic science. 

Signed: E. M. Rapp, M. J. Brecht, Sam- 
uel Hamilton, Committee. 

A motion to consider the resolutions 
seriatim was lost. 

By request the ninth resolution was read 
a second time. 

Supt. Longstreet: Is this increase to be 
made without regard to experience? 

Dr. Schaeffer: The House Committee on 
Education has returned a bill making the 
minimum salary $40, and in certain cases 
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$50, the extra $10 to be paid by the state. 
I believe this department ought to back up 
the House Committee. The bill has not 
yet been printed. 

Supt. ‘Longstreet: I am in favor of 
higher salaries; but I would not support a 
proposition to pay a minimum of $50 with- 
out regard to qualifications or experience. 
Some districts have not enough money to 
have a seven months’ term as it is. 

Supt. Evans favored the resolution as 
read. If the department endorsed it even 
conditionally it would help to bring about 
an increase in the general appropriation. 

Supt. Roth: The bill as reported says 
that the minimum salary shall be $40, while 
teachers with two years’ experience shall 
receive $50, the additional $10 to be paid 
by the state. 

Supt. Stapleton: The Legislature is wait- 
ing to hear from us. They are not in 
favor of a minimum of $50, with no regard 
to qualifications. 

Supt. Rapp: Why not endorse the House 
bill as it now stands? 

Supt. Sweeney: Let us change the reso- 
lution so as to conform to the House bill. 

A vote was taken, which endorsed the 
House bill, instead of the ninth resolution 
printed above. This bill provides that “the 
salary of common school teachers in dis- 
tricts of this Commonwealth receiving State 
appropriation shall be no less than fifty 
dollars per month in all cases where the 
teacher holds a professional, permanent or 
Normal school certificate and has had two 
years practice and presents a certificate of 
proficiency in said practice for said time 
from the superintendent in charge of said 
teacher; that the minimum salary shall be 
forty dollars for all teachers holding cer- 
tificates of less grade than above; and that 
the State shall pay the amount of increase 
in all salaries so provided for, and over the 
amount of salary paid in each school dis- 
trict in 1906, and said increase shall be 
paid out of the funds of the State Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated; also that the 
president and secretary of each school dis- 
trict shall certify to the State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction every case in 
which the increase from thirty-five to forty 
or to fifty dollars is made, and he shall for- 
ward the increased proportion together 
with the regular appropriation alloted to 
each school district as is now the case; the 
bill to take effect June Ist, 1908.” 

Dr. Schaeffer: I have not yet seen the 
bill, as it was referred back to the House 
only yesterday afternoon. There is an- 
other bill before the Senate at this time, 
increasing the school appropriation $4,000,- 
ooo. Whether this means that much an- 
nually or biennially, I do not know. I 
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hope that the appropriation may be made 
$8,000,000 annually. Some legislators 
wanted it made twelve and some even fif- 
teen millions annually; but I do not see 
how it can be made more than eight. 

Supt. Evans: Is it likely that there will 
be an increase? 

Dr. Schaeffer: I am Nathan, but I can- 
not prophesy. There seems to be a senti- 
ment in favor of a liberal increase. How 
much it will be I do not know. Some 
people plan to have the teachers’ wages 
paid altogether by the state. This would 
not be wise. The South is now endeavor- 
ing to establish local taxation for school 
purposes. It stimulates local interest in 
the schools. 

Supt. Smith: Sometimes the resolutions 
of this body and the City and Borough 
Superintendents do not agree. Will this 
action of ours conflict with theirs? 

A motion to adopt the resolutions as a 
whole, the ninth amended as aforesaid, met 
with no response. 

Supt. Hamilton: As to local supervision, 
a case came up in our county only last 
week. A certain township had employed 
a supervisor for its eighteen schools, under 
the title of principal of schools. The 


auditors refused to agree to the charge for 
his salary. The judge asked me by what 


right any one could employ such a super- 
visor. I was compelled to reply that I 
knew of none. The judge sustained the 
office of principal, but sustained the action 
of the auditors, and later dismissed an 
appeal. 

Dr. Schaeffer: If a borough has a popu- 
lation of four thousand it may elect a 
supervising principal. 

Some One: The law says that a child 
should be examined by the principal when 
it passes from one district to another. So 
it evidently recognizes the office of prin- 
cipal. 

The resolutions, the ninth amended as 
aforesaid, were now adopted as a whole. 

Supt. Taylor: The law allows pupils to 
go to an adjoining district when it does 
not support a high school of its own. I 
know of a district which paid $45 per 
month for the tuition of such pupils. A 
citizen asked for an injunction against such 
payments on the ground that the pupils 
were really not fit for the high school 
grade. The contention is that the law is in 
error in putting the power to admit such 
pupils into the hands of the high school 
principal, who is often financially inter- 
ested. The board in question say that 
such power should be in other hands—an 
examiner appointed by the state. If you 
think proper, some action on this matter 
might be taken. 
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COURSE OF STUDY. 


Supt. Evans now offered the following 
resolution, which he stated had been re- 
jected by the committee: 

Resolved, That it is the earnest desire 
of the County Superintendents here as- 
-sembled, that the State Superintendent 
appoint a committee consisting of nine com- 
petent school men intimately acquainted 
with the conditions and needs of our 
country schools; the duty of said commit- 
tee being to have charge of the prepara- 
tion of a state course of study for our 
country and village schools, and to publish 
a synopsis. of said course in The Pennsyl- 
_vania School Journal in its issue of Jan- 
uary, 1908, for discussion at our next an- 
nual convention. 

Supt. Longstreet: Why not say “the 
common schools of Pennsylvania ” ? 

Supt. Evans: Let us be definite. 

Supt. Longstreet: We will be definite 
anyhow. 

Supt. Evans: We have said in this reso- 

, lution what we feel to be best for the 
schools. 

Supt. Green moved that the resolution be 
adopted as read. 

Supt. Longstreet: I move that the words 
“country and village schools” be amended 
to read “ public schools.” 

This amendment was seconded. 

Supt. Bayle: There can be no harm in 
having a course prepared. We do not 
have to adopt it. 

Dr. Schaeffer: What about the expense 
involved? I can appoint such a commit- 
tee, but I cannot pay their expenses. I 
could give them a room to meet in, but it 
will cost some superintendents considerable 
money in hotel bills and railroad fares. 
How will these expenses be met? 

Supt. Rapp: How much money have we 
in the treasury? 

President Rupp: Very little. 

The amendment was now voted on and 
lost, and the original motion to adopt the 
resolution as read was declared in order. 

Supt. Sweeney: Could the expenses of 
this committee be paid out of the state 
treasury ? 

Dr. Schaeffer: You would have to secure 
‘a specific appropriation. 
| Supt. Evans: A committee of the Depart- 
ment of City and Borough Superintendents — 
formulated such a course. Who paid their 
expenses ? 

Dr. Schaeffer: They paid their own. 

Supt. Evans: I have talked with the 
chairman of the House Committee on Edu- 
cation. He favors it. He has agreed to 
introduce a bill providing for the expenses 
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Supt. Hamilton: It is a mistake to apply 
this only to rural schools. If we get what 
we don’t want we will be sorry. I can- 
not see why a different course should be 
provided for city and county. What Supt. 
Evans wants is not a course of study but 
a manual for ‘country schools. A course 
is a little thing, a manual a big one. If 
such a course is printed the county super- 
intendent will become a peddler of pamph- 
lets. I do not believe in separating the 
township from the city schools. A change 
is needed in the present high school law. 
Each township should have an appropria- 
tion for every child it educates in a high 
school. The present law does not do many 
townships any good. They are too poor 
to have a high school. 

Supt. Teitrick: There is already a course 
adopted for borough and city schools, and 
if the needs of the different schools were 
the same we would only have to adopt it. 
But we would not have time to carry it 
out. 

Mr. Evans’ resolution was now put to 
vote and lost. 


VACCINATION OF PUPILS. 


Supt. Teitrick: We ought to take some 
action as to the vaccination matter. In my 


county many children are out of school on 


account of it. Dr. Dixon wants a change 
in the law, but he needs moral support. 
We ought to vote for his amendment. The 
enforcement of the law ought not to rest 
on the teacher nor the penalty on the 
child. 

Supt. Teitrick offered the following reso- 
lution: 

Resolved, That the present Vaccination 
law be so amended as to relieve the teacher 
from its enforcement, and to prevent the 
penalty from falling on the child. 

An amendment was offered to strike out 
the last clause and substitute “and prevent 
the exclusion of the child from school.” 

Supt. Teitrick withdrew his resolution, 
stating that he would present it in differ- 
ent form. 

Some One: Didn’t we pass a similar reso- 
lution last year? 

Supt. Sweeney: Yes; but the Legislature 
was not then in session. 

Secy. Longstreet read last year’s resolu- 
tion, as follows: 

Wuereas, The enforcement of the laws 
of the State with regard to vaccination has, 
in many sections, alienated the codperation 
of teacher and parent by which many 
pupils have been deprived of school privi- 
leges this winter, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the responsibility for en- 
forcing the vaccination law should not rest 
upon the teacher. 
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Resolved, That we ask the State Legis- 
lature to give us legislation at its next 
regular session which will relieve the 
teacher of this responsibility. 

Resolved, That we approve the recom- 
mendations of State Superintendent Schaef- 
fer in this matter, and ask tor such legisla- 
tive improvement along this line as he 
suggests. 

Pres. Rupp: Let us reaffirm that reso- 
lution. 

Supt. Hamilton: It does not include the 
main point in Supt. Teitrick’s resolution. 

It was suggested by some one that the 
present law ought to be repealed. 

Supt. Sweeney: We ought to support the 
Health Department, not in repealing the 
law, but in amending it so that its enforce- 
ment does not rest on the teacher, nor the 
penalty fall on the child. 

Supt. Teitrick now offered the following 
resolution : 

WuerEAS, The present vaccination law 
destroys the influence of the teacher and 
often deprives the child of public school 
privileges, 

Resolved, That it be so amended that its 
enforcement shall not devolve upon the 
teacher, nor exclude the child from school. 

Adopted. 


ADMISSION TO HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Supt. Taylor now offered the following 
resolution which was adopted: 

Resolved.—That the law allowing pupils 
in a district not maintaining a high school 
to attend a high school in a nearby district, 
and require that their tuition shall be paid 
by the district from which they come, and 
that such pupils shall be admitted to the 
high schools upon the examination of the 
principal of the high school, should be 
amended so as to place the power to 
examine and admit to the high school in 
the hands of the County Superintendent, 
or in the hands of a special examiner ap- 
pointed Ly the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

On motion of Supt. Sweeney any further 
discussion was deferred until after the last 
subject on the programme had been dis- 
posed of. Accordingly Supt. H. S. Putnam 
read the following paper on 


TO WHAT EXTENT SHOULD THE STATE SUP- 
PORT AND CONTROL THE SCHOOLS. 

To what extent the State should support 
and control the schools, is a question upon 
which there is a wide difference of opinion, 
not only among the common people, but it 
is also one upon which professional edu- 
cators who have given a good deal of time 
and attention to the subject, differ widely 
in their views. 

The chief argument advanced against 
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the State assuming any great measure of 
control, and also contributing in a great 
degree to their support, is that a trans- 
ference of authority from the local school 
district, would be attended with a corres- 
ponding lack of interest in the school, and 
that the school would cease to exert the 
proper influence toward patriotism. 

In the beginning of my discussion, let 
me say that all right education should tend 
toward good citizenship. Any system or 
scheme of management of the schools 
which does not exert an influence to make 
society God-fearing, law-abiding and self- 
supporting, is not worthy of consideration. 
The public school should be a veritable 
nursery of patriotism. Next to the home, 
the school should appeal most strongly to 
the duty emotion of the child, and as 
obedience to rightful authority is the foun- 
dation principle of patriotism, the more 
authority there is back of the school the 
greater the influence toward obedience and 
respect for the government of the school. 

At the outset, let us bear clearly in mind 
that, under our scheme of self government, 
all citizens are members of the several 
organized forms known respectively as 
nation, state, county, city, borough or town- 
ship, and in these different organizations 
all citizens participate in the regulation 
and management of our affairs of govern- 
ment, so that when we speak of any one of 
these higher forms of government, we must 
consider ourselves a part of it. 

In the capacity as members of the na- 


tional government, we make and enforce’ 


laws which concern in the highest degree 
our rights and privileges belonging to a 
free people. We provide in the greatest 
measure necessary for the protection of life, 
liberty and freedom of action of all of the 
people, and in the selection of our chief 
magistrate, we feel that we are performing 
an act which is prompted by our highest 
feeling of patriotism. 

From the fact that state governments 
were in existence prior to the formation 
of the national government, each state in 
all matters not surrendered to the national 
government in the Constitution of the 
United States, excepting the right to secede, 
which was settled beyond any question, by 
the Civil War, has sovereign powers, and 
while our greatest statesmen recognize that 
education is the safeguard of the nation, 
it has seemed best to leave the responsi- 
bility of the education of the citizens to 
the states. In the performance of our duty 
as members of the state, we exercise the 
next most responsible privilege in our self- 
governing. scheme, and in the County elec- 
tion we perform a responsible duty, yet 
subordinate in its effect and influence upon 
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society in that it concerns a smaller num- 
ber, and the’ regulation of matters of less 
importance. In the Township or Borough 
we feel the least responsibility, and we 
permit persons to hold official places who 
could never obtain our permission to hold 
County office. We support men for the 
office of Sheriff who could never be elected 
Governor of the Commonwealth, and few 
Governors come up to our ideal of eligi- 
bility to the Presidency. 

We cannot then consistently claim that 
an extreme measure of local control of 
state duties contributes in any great degree 
to our patriotism, and, on the contrary, is 
there not some ground for saying that the 
lack of interest in the local community 
often places in control weak men whose 
management fails to encourage obedience 
to law, and thus results in an influence to- 
ward wrong doing? It is perfectly natural 
that we should take most interest in our 
national government, and feel in our vote 
for President of this great Republic, the 
performance of a most important duty. 

We have placed in his hands in a land 
where the people govern themselves more 
power than is possessed by the King of 
England. The most important things con- 


‘cerning our welfare as a whole people, are 


controlled by the national government. 

The public school law of 1834 was the 
first successful attempt to establish a pub- 
lic school system in Pennsylvania; but as 
it is not my purpose to give a history of 
our public school system, I need not men- 
tion how crude were our efforts, and how 
little was accomplished for many years. 
The Constitution of 1873 recognizing the 
duty of the state to educate for citizenship, 
made it obligatory upon the General As- 
sembly to provide for the maintenance and 
support of a thorough and efficient system 
of public schools wherein all the children 
of this Commonwealth above the age of 
six years may be educated, and to appropri- 
ate at least one million dollars each year 
for that purpose. 

In obedience to this command, as ex- 
pressed in Article 10 of the Constitution, 
it pleased the people through their General 


| Assembly to accept the plan already in 


operation, of each local district selecting 
its own school officers to whom was given 
full power to execute the requirements of 
the Constitution under certain limitations 
as the statute governing their action might 
prescribe. 

The penalty for failing to provide a five 
months school and the neglect to perform 
their clerical duties in sending to the De- 
partment the annual reports, and their 
failure to employ as teachers persons hold- 
ing certificates authorizing them to teach, 
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was the loss of the District’s share in the 
State appropriation. County supervision 
paid for by the State was the only check 
upon mismanagement by the local school 
boards, and this in most things only advis- 
ory in its authority. 

Realizing its failure to carry out the 
spirit of the Constitutional requirements, 
the General Assembly has found it neces- 
sary to increase the annual appropriation 
more than five times the original amount, 
and the weakness of local control has ne- 
cessitated the lengthening of the minimum 
term, first to six, and finally to seven 
months. It has compelled the local boards 
to add physiology to its list of subjects 
that must be taught in the schools. It en- 
acted a compulsory education law, and in- 
stead of clothing the local Board with 
discretionary powers, it has placed a penalty 
upon the School Districts for its non-en- 
forcement. It has compelled districts fail- 
ing to provide High School advantages to 
pay tuition in other districts in which 
High Schools are maintained. 

Realizing again the weakness of local 
authority, the State has been forced to say 
to the local District, “ You must pay your 
teachers at least $35.00 per month,” and 
the end is not yet. The State has not yet 
provided and supported a system of public 
schools in which all of the children in the 
Commonwealth above the age of six years 
may obtain an education unless we are con- 
tent to limit education to a very narrow 
sense. 

Local authority has done much for the 
large towns, the Boroughs and the Cities. 
It has drawn the well-to-do people from 
the farm to the village to educate their 
children. It has permitted many children 
of the poor to grow up in ignorance be- 
cause of the failure to provide suitable 
schools. The constant change of teachers, 
the failure to provide suitable buildings, 
the short terms, the lack of equipment in 
the way of supplies, and the apparent ne- 
glect of all that pertains to the best interest 
of the school is due to the little interest 
many rural communities take in the school. 
Directors are not apt to be much in advance 
of the people who elect them, and if they 
adopt measures in the line of progress that 
necessitate a slight increase in the tax rate, 
their term of service is quite apt to be 
short, and their successors go back to the 
“good old ways.” The little “ Red School 
House” has been sadly overestimated. In 
a majority of cases, it has had almost as 
many teachers as it can count its age in 
years. There has been a serious lack of 
thoroughness in its instruction, and too 
little attention to the grading of the work 


of the pupils. 





A teacher is measured more by his power 
to govern than his ability to teach. The 
work is haphazard, and there is an absence 
of any well-defined plan. The building 
is poor, the out-buildings are bad, the 
ground unimproved, the house needs furni- 
ture, and there is a general atmosphere of 
desolation surrounding the premises. The 
compulsory law fails to make the pupils 
regular in their attendance; patrons fail 
to visit the school, and the general condi- 
tion is unsatisfactory in the extreme. The 
teacher is usually doing as well as can be 
expected under the circumstances. Not all 
rural schools are poor. Many are doing 
excellent work, and the good rural school 
is better for the children than the average 
town school. But even a good school this 
year runs a risk of being a poor school next 
year, owing to the constant change of 
teachers. 

The state should provide a school system 


that will insure good schools where there 


is an absence of school sentiment and in- . 
difference in school management by local 
officers. The public schools -are state 
schools, and of course are entitled to state 
support, and whether the school officers 
chosen by the local community, raise the 
funds to support the schools from the local 
community, or whether the state contrib- 
utes from a fund raised by state taxation, 
the state is responsible for the conduct of 
the school and the support of the school. 
The wealth of the state should pay the 
taxes of the state, and the apportionment 


upon the individual taxpayer should be 


based upon the valuation of his share of 
the wealth of the state. If the wealth and 
the population were evenly distributed all 
over the state, it would matter very little 
whether the taxes for this sreatest of state 
obligations be collected from the individual 
district for its own needs, or whether it 
be collected by the state and paid back to 
the district. But inasmuch as the whole 
theory of taxation is based upon the prin- 
ciple that the strong must help the weak, 
and inasmuch as the wealth is not dis- 
tributed proportionately to the population, 
it is far more equitable for the state to 
impose and collect the tax to pay the 
expenses. 

Owing to our vast natural resources and 
great mineral wealth, we have had need to 
create corporations to develop, manufac- 
ture and transport the products of our in- 
dustry, and we have thus made Pennsyl- 
vania one of the richest of all of the Amer- 
ican Commonwealths. The great corpora- 
tions belonging to all of the people of 
Pennsylvania, because it takes all of the 
people to constitute the State, and because 
they belong to the State alone, and are not 
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under the control of the subordinate divis- 
ions of the State government, the County, 
the Township, the Borough and the City, 
have no tax to pay except to the State; 
and since all wealth should bear its share 
of the burden in supporting our govern- 
ment, there is strong additional reason why 
in Pennsylvania the State should pay the 
greater part of the expenses of maintaining 
the public schools. All over our Common- 
wealth, there is a strong sentiment against 
excessive taxation, and the burden has 
become so great as to impose a hardship 
upon real estate owners, and especially 
upon those persons engaged in agriculture. 

The common people pay all together, in 
taxes upon their homes, from 20 to 30 
mills, while the great corporations pay con- 
siderably less than five mills, and this upon 
their capital stock rather than the valua- 
tion of their property. If corporations 
were taxed in proportion to the farm and 
the home, the State could well afford to 


pay not only the greater portion of the 


school expenses, but also the expense of 
building and keeping in repair the public 
roads. 

That system of public schools is exceed- 
ingly faulty which does not provide in its 
minimum requirements good schools and a 
nine-months’ term for the poorest children 
in the Commonwealth. The State should 
place the management of the public schools 
in the control of the Department of Public 
Instruction, and hold the Department re- 
sponsible for good schools in every nook 
and corner of the State. The State Super- 
intendent should have authority to appoint 
the County Superintendents, and for every 
forty or fifty schools, a Deputy County or 
District Superintendent should be ap- 
pointed upon the recommendation of the 
County Superintendent. Under this ar- 
rangement, it would be possible to have 
close supervision, which is now impossible. 
There should be a uniform system of High 
Schools throughout the State subject to 
State inspection. The State should re- 
quire the knowledge of the branches to be 
taught in the public schools, and leave to 
Normal Schools their proper mission of 
training teachers. The graduate from the 
High School should go to the Normal 
School, not to study algebra, geometry, 
Latin, elementary science, etc., which has 
already been provided for in the High 
School, but rather to become proficient to 
teaching these subjects. 

Graduates from Normal Schools should 
teach three years in the public schools. A 
thorough inspection of their work should 
be made, and the successful ones at the end 
of three years be granted a certificate which 
should be permanent throughout the state. 





So far as possible, all examinations for all 
grades of certificates shoull be uniform. 
The State shoull pay the teachers accord- 
ing to the grade of certificate held, and the 
certificate should show the ability of the 
teacher to teach as well as his educational 
qualifications. 

The local district should be required to 
erect and keep in repair the school build- 
ings subject to the approval of the State 
authorities. They should pay all the inci- 
dental expenses of the schools except text- 
books and supplies, which should be fur- 
nished by the State. The Board of Direc- 
tors could well be reduced to three mem- 
bers, and they should be paid for their 
services. They should select the teachers 
subject to the approval of the District and 
County Superintendents. The school au- 
thorities should levy a school tax of at 
least one dollar on each male citizen, and 
as much more as the school sentiment 
might prompt them, to be used in securing 
and retaining superior teachers. They 
should also levy a building tax when 
needed. No obstacles should be placed in 
the way of an enterprising Borough or 
Township erecting better school buildings 
than their neighboring districts, and 
showing their appreciation of excellent 
work done by their teachers by increasing 
their salaries from time to time. — 

As I have mentioned, one curse of the 
rural school is the frequent changing of 
teachers. A teacher when elected should 
be permitted and expected to remain in the 
same school for at least three years, pro- 
viding the work is satisfactory to the 
school authorities. The State Superin- 
tendent should call frequent meetings of 
the County Superintendents, and the needs 
of the schools should be discussed, the 
weak places found and the remedies pro- 
vided. 

The County Superintendents should call 
their District Superintendents and explain 
to them their plans, and they in turn should 
call meetings of their teachers and give the 
proper directions to be followed. Thus we 
would have the State Department in close 
touch with every school in the Common- 
wealth. All would be working together 
for one purpose. The first thing to be 
done would be to strengthen some of the 
teaching in the common branches. The 


State Superintendent, with an army organ-. 


ized in this manner, could improve the 
penmanship of all of the children in the 
Commonwealth. He could facilitate the 
teaching of the children to read. He could 
have go out from the schools persons who 
could spell correctly and write and speak 
correct English. 

The District Superintendent should have 
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authority to settle petty disputes which are 
constantly arising between the parents, 
school directors, and teachers, allowing 
agrieved parties to appeal to the County 
Superintendent; and matters of a serious 
nature could be still further appealed to the 
State Superintendent, and thus many 
things be settled without recourse to the 
courts, which is a slow, expensive and 
often unprofitable way of adjudicating 
these matters. 

The present agitation toward a uniform 
system of High Schools under State inspec- 
tion, which bids fair to become an estab- 
lished fact, has brought forth in a paper 
recently read at a meeting of the High 
School Teachers’ Association the fact that 
while the average number of High School 
pupils for every 1,000 inhabitants in the 
whole country is 9.35, by the same ratio 
of comparison, Pennsylvania has but 7.91, 
a fact which reflects seriously upon our 
public school system. In my judgment, the 
proper way to increase the attendance in 
high schools is first of all, to make the 
grades below the high schools as efficient 
as possible, and I am firmly of the opinion 
that this can only be done by the unifying 
of the educational forces of the State, thus 
inspiring, to a much greater degree than 
at present, the minds and hearts of the 
children in the common schools the desire 
to get a more thorough education. 

Supt. Smith: I confess that in many dis- 
tricts those in authority do not take the 
interest necessary to secure good work iti 
the schools. If the state would supervise 
the schools, such districts would be greatly 
benefitted. But what is lightly gained is 
lightly esteemed. So we must throw the 
responsibility for the schools on the local 
authorities in order that they may value 
them. I do not know what part the people 
should bear, but I feel sure they should 
bear a part. The more they pay the more 
they will care for their schools. 


COURSE OF STUDY. 


Supt. Shelley: We ought to do some- 
thing about a course of study, and I would 
like to offer the following resolution: 

WHEREAS, It is the general sense of the 
majority of this convention present, as ex- 
pressed in the discussion, that it is desira- 
ble to inaugurate a State Course of Study 
for public schools, therefore be it 

Resolved, That a committee of five 
members of this association be appointed 
by the president of the association who 
shall formulate a model course of study 
for all districts not having a separate 
superintendent; providing that the State 
Superintendent shall be a member ex-officio 
of this committee. 





Resolved further, That it is the sense of 
this convention that this course of study 
should be prepared in such time as will 
permit its publication in the September 
number of The Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nal; and that the proper expense incurred 
by this committee in the performance of 
its duties be borne by this convention as 
a whole, or severally by assessment. 

Supt. Longstreet: Such a course ought to 
emanate from the State Department. 

Supt. Sweeney offered to amend the first 
resolution by striking out the words relat- 
ing to the appointment of the committee 
and substituting the following: 

Resolved, That the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction call to his assistance 
the educators of the state and that he take 
steps to formulate a course of study for the 
schools of: the state, the same to be laid 
before this body at its next meeting. 

Supt. Hamilton: Without the backing of 
the state such a course would be of no use. 
The course prepared by the Committee of 
City and Borough Superintendents is not 
used. 

Supt. Grim: The pupils of the rural 
schools should have a certain amount of 
work prescribed for them for completion 
before they can enter the high school. 

Supt. Sweeney’s amendment was now 
called for and adopted. 

Supt. Moore: There is nothing manda- 
tory in the whole resolution. What good 
will it do? 

Supt. Longstreet moved to amend by 
striking out the words “not having a sep- 
arate superintendent.” 

On motion the whole matter was laid on 
the table. 

Supt. Sweeney then offered the follow- 
ing, which was adopted: 

WHEREAS, It is the sense of this conven- 
tion that we should have a State Course of 
Study, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, if he thinks it wise, 
shall call to his assistance educators of the 
state, and take steps to formulate a course 
of study for the schools of the state, the 
same to be laid before the next meeting of 
this body. 

Supt. Hamilton: If such a course is pre- 
pared it ought to be put in such shape that 
it can be pasted into the teachers’ report 
books. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


Dr. Schaeffer: It was understood that 
the National Educational Association 
would meet in Philadelphia this year, but 
the railroads have not treated us right, and 
it has decided to hold the meeting in Los 
Angeles during the second week of July. 
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The best rate the railroads offered was one 
fare and an extension of only three days 
after the meeting. The State Association 
will therefore meet in Greensburg on July 
2nd, 3rd, and 4th. 

The meeting was then declared ad- 
journed. 

The following is a list of the superin- 
tendents in attendance as furnished by the 
Secretary: 

Adams, H. Milton Roth, Gettysburg; 
Allegheny, Samuel Hamilton, Braddock; 
Bedford, J. Anson Wright, Bedford; 
Berks, Eli M. Rapp, Hamburg; Blair, T. S. 
Davis, Altoona; Bradford, H. S. Putnam, 
Towanda; Bucks, J. M. Shelley, Doyles- 
town; Carbon, James J. Bevan, Mauch 
Chunk; Chester, Geo. W. Moore, Ercil- 
down; Clinton, Ira N. McCloskey, Lock 
Haven; Columbia, Wm. W. Evans, Blooms- 
burg; Cumberland, J. Kelso Green, Car- 
lisle; Dauphin, H. V. B. Garver, Middle- 
town; Delaware, A. G. C. Smith, Media; 
Elk, J. W. Sweeney, St. Mary’s; Franklin, 
L. F. Benchoff, Chambersburg; Hunting- 
don, James G. Dell, Huntingdon; Jefferson, 
R. B. Teitrick, Brookville; Lackawanna, 
J. C. Taylor, Scranton; Lancaster, M. J. 
Brecht, Lancaster; Lehigh, Alvin Rupp, 
Allentown; Luzerne, Frank P. Hopper, 
Wilkes-Barre; Lycoming, Gardner B. Mil- 
nor, Muncy; McKean, Burdette S. Bayle, 
Smethport; Mifflin, James F. Wills, Belle- 
ville; Monroe, Frank Koehler, Gilbert’s; 
Montgomery, J. Horace Landis, Norris- 
town; Montour, Charles W. Derr, Wash- 
ingtonville; Northampton, George A. Grim, 
Nazareth; Northumberland, W. W. Fetzer, 
Sunbury; Perry, Samuel S. Willard, New 
Bloomfield; Schuylkill, Livingston Seltzer, 
Pottsville; Sullivan, J. E. R. Kilgore, 
Dushore; Susquehanna, George A. Stearns, 
Kingsley; Tioga, W. R. Longstreet, Mans- 
field; Union, D. P. Stapleton, Lewisburg; 
Warren, Orlo J. Gunning, Warren; Wash- 
ington, Frank R. Hall, Washington; 
Wayne, David L. Hower, Honesdale; 
Westmoreland, R. C. Shaw, Greensburg; 
Wyoming, Frank H. Jarvis, Tunkhannock; 
York, Charles W. Stine, Dallastown. 





Speaking in Raleigh, N. C., in October, 
1905, President Roosevelt said: “If the 
Eastern States are wise, then from the Bay 
of Fundy to the Gulf we will see within 
the next few years a policy set on foot 
similar to that so fortunately carried out 
in the ltigh Sierras of the West by the 
National Government. All the high Appa- 
lachians should be reserved either by the 
States or by the United States; I much 
ptefer that they should be put under na- 
tional control.” 
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‘ON DISCIPLINE.* 





BY GEORGE F. PARKER. 





| wena man of years and experience 

must appreciate the difficulty of speak- 
ing with entire sympathy and perfect under- 
standing to those just entering upon actual 
life. Difference in age must change the 
point of view of both young and old. 
Hopes may become fears or fears may be 
turned into hopes as they are viewed 
through the eyes of youth or those of 
maturity. Nor would any sane person con- 
sent to speak to young people in the accents 
of pessimism, or to discuss those current 
questions which, though sometimes called 
problems, often solve themselves, or to hint 
doubts about the future of themselves or of 
their country or of the society of which 
they are a part. 

It may not, however, be amiss if one, 
who has come into close contact, over 
many years, with men of every opinion, 
profession and calling, who, having oppor- 
tunities to watch public life with never- 
failing interest, has studied his own coun- 
try in almost its every part, shall, within 
the few minutes allotted to him, emphasize 
a single influence which, amid the changes 
of time, place and circumstance, still en- 
dures as a permanent force among human 
beings. I shall endeavor sedulously to 
avoid cant and platitude, or those maxims 
which, themselves little more than half- 
truths, are often repeated as the last word 
of discussion and wisdom. 

I. Bearing in mind these limitations, the 
essential element in any individual life 
seems to me to be discipline. 

This does not mean that you have wholly 
adjusted yourselves to surrounding con- 
ditions when you get up in the morning, 
or go to school or work, or return home 
It does mean, as the first 
and most important consideration, that you 
must preserve a body so sound and trust- 
worthy that it will respond to the claims 
you have a right to make upon it and it 
must fit you for the performance of those 
duties to others from which there neither 
is nor ought to be any escape. 

Journeying as one does for a time with 
successive generations of young men and 


women, I am sure that a large proportion 


of those of my knowledge or acquaintance 
who, between fifteen and thirty, have either 
died or had to struggle on with impaired 
health, have done so as the result of some 


* An address delivered by George F. Parker, 
Secretary to the Board of Trustees of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, before the 
graduates of Public School No. 46, New York 


City, 1907. 
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fault or imprudence of their own. That 
reckless waste of life which goes on after 
the dangers of childhood have been passed, 
is one of the most lamentable features of 
all time. Absence of regular habits; failure 
to recognize conditions merely physical or 
animal; the pursuit of forms of amuse- 
ment which, innocent in themselves, are 
hurtful and fatal when overdone; impru- 
dence in dress, generally due to vanity; the 
acquisition of bad or hurtful tastes; the 
struggle for something artificial because 
it is popular or conventional—all these are 
potent elements in that want of discipline 
which brings with it a premature sacrifice 
of noble and promising young men and 
women little better in its social effects 
than suicide. 

II. You have come to school for the 
purpose of laying the foundation of mental 
discipline. The fact that you are here to- 
day is proof that you have achieved an in- 
itial success. Your teachers have been 
faithful in and out of season. They have 
done their best to overcome your deficien- 
cies; to lead out—for this is the real mean- 
ing of the word education—the qualities 
latent in your natures; to encourage the 
gifts or tastes in which you have excelled, 
so long as they were wholesome, or to dis- 
courage or remove those known to be 
hurtful. 

But you will not forget that you have 
only laid a few of the stones necessary to 
support the superstructure of an indepen- 
dent life. If you are to succeed you must 
go on practically unaided, so far as assist- 
ance from individuals is concerned. You 
will learn early enough that, while you are 
the heirs of all the ages, while heredity, 
institutions, ideas, and religion lie all about 
you so closely that you cannot escape their 
influence, they may hinder as well as help, 
unless you have widened and deepened and 
strengthened your foundations. ; 

Whether the place you are to take is one 
that you shall choose for yourself as the 
result of taste and inclination, or one into 
which circumstances carry you, you will 
need all the mental powers you can possibly 
command. The.mind equipment of the 
teacher, the lawyer, or the banker, may 
not be the same as that of the brick-layer, 
the carpenter, or the merchant. The latter 
have even greater necessity than the former 
for bringing every faculty into use. This 
can only be done by keeping all powers in 
constant training. The outlook of such 
men may be narrower, as their number may 
be larger, but unless the mind is schooled 
to do everything of which it is capable, 
the result will be failure or a wasted life. 

There is an impression, too widely preva- 
lent, that the mind can only be trained 





from books—now over plentiful and too 
many of them useless—but, as you grow 
older, you will learn that, in the earlier 
days of history, many great men and 
women knew nothing of books. So you 
must go on resolutely in the study of na- 
ture, of institutions and their workings, 
and of the industrial and social conditions 
in the life about you, but, more important 
than anything else, you must study your- 
selves, and you must know men. Most 
vital of all is it that you shall never stop 
studying, whether your subject is books 
or men. When life is ended it means physi- 
cal death and so you will learn that the 
education, sometimes said to be finished— 
whether this process is reached at the end 
of school-days or at any other time—means 
that mental death has come. 

You will hear much of the self-made 
man or woman but it may take you some 
time to learn that every man or woman is 
made, if made at all, not by others, or by 
institutions, or by systems of government, 
education or society, but by the constant, 
untiring, unremitting use of natural abili- 
ties increased and developed by energy. 

ITI. When all things, physical and mental, 
have been added unto you they will be idle 
or fatal unless you have also acquired moral 
discipline. If you have not learned rever- 
ence for God, love for your parents, respect 
for those older or wiser; if you have either 
failed to acquire or have forgotten what 
gratitude is; if you have not been obedient 
to those over you or have not recognized 
that, in all things human, there is some- 
where one who by right sits in the seat 
of authority; if you have not respect for 
men and for the things that men have done; 
or perhaps most important of all, if you 
have overlooked the supreme importance 
of patience—then any success that you 
may hope for or expect, or think you are 
getting, will be as dust in the balance. 

IV. Thus far in this brief and hurried 
exhortation I have dealt only with the dis- 
cipline of the individual; but you can no 
more escape from the political and social 
environment in which you find yourselves, 
than, without effort or taking thought, you 
can contribute to its development or its 
preservation. 

Societies and nations do not organize 
themselves or run automatically. They 
cannot generate their own power any more 
than an engine or dynamo. Perpetual mo- 
tion is no more a part of their endowment 
than it is of mechanics. Your individual 
discipline must stand you in stead here and 
enable you to do your part of this work, 
Its absence or loss brings men to the estate 
of the pauper or the unworthy pensioner 
upon public or private bounty. You cane 
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not hope to get from society and from in- 
dustry more than you put into them. Nor 
can your teachers, or parents, or even the 
world, do much for you in this respect. 
You must find your place, little or big, and 
then fill it to the best of your ability. This 
will be success and you will have deserved 
it, whatever its degree or measure. 

V. There is also a discipline which 
comes out of race, of which you will be 
the unconscious beneficiaries all through 
your lives. It expresses itself in the form 
of religion, with its mysteries and its 
holiness; of laws with their power; of the 
family, which lies at the foundation of our 
civilization; and of adjustment to an ordered 
industrial system, which must precede hope- 
ful human effort. The familiar religion, 
laws, family circle, or industrial order into 
which you have come so naturally that you, 
and those among whom you live, accept and 
enjoy them as the air you breathe, are not 
accidents. They survive because they have 
been pronounced good and found to be 
practical and useful. 

As you proceed on your way through the 
world, you will find these assailed—per- 
haps more persistently than ever before— 
by those who are ignorant, by those who 
are vicious, by those who are discontented, 
and by those who have failed. At each 
new step, you will see that these are they 
who, confounding petty abuses with great 
objects, useful and right in themselves, are 
willing to sink the ship in order to rid it 
of predatory rats. When you meet these, 
if you are really wise, you will distrust 
their clamor, their noise and their uncurbed 
aspirations, and will con anew the lessons 
which the genius of your race, going on 
its conquering way from the dawn of our 
civilization to these our latest days, has 
taught to all men. 

The world is founded upon discipline, 
reverence, respect, knowledge, industry and 
patience. When you once recognize that 
these have a fixed place in human economy, 
you will see and know the difference be- 
tween a great system and its weaknesses 
and abuses. When you have made this 
discovery, sometimes a slow and painful 
process, and have grounded yourselves, as 
you are bound to do, in knowledge and 
principle, no agitator, whatever his claims 
or his position in nation, state, or city, can 
shake your convictions and no demagogue 
can lead you into social or political quag- 
mires and jungles. 

VI. I hope you do not deem me over 
serious in thus setting before you certain 
ideas which present themselves to my mind. 
As life has worn on, the one concluson, 
forced upon me so strongly as to stand out 
from all others, has been that men and 
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women are ‘not generally fitted to do well 
the work they have undertaken. In plain 
words, it is impossible to deny or palliate 
the charge of inefficiency. Useful work 
awaits every healthy, sane human being 
that comes into the world; but environ- 
ment, absence of will, of true ambition or 
of training, all tend to emphasize that ter- 
rible conclusion of Ralph Waldo Emerson 
that “ mankind is as lazy as it dares to be.” 

VII. At the entrance you will be told 
that industrial conditions have changed for 
the worse or the worst. You will be as- 
sured that the door of opportunity is no 
longer ajar, and that some mythical rich 
are continually becoming richer by robbing 
some imaginary poor who are daily becom- 
ing poorer. But, as I look back over the 
half century whose varied memories throng 
upon me, I can see clearly that never in 
my time was there so great a harvest to 
be reaped as that which awaits the labors 
of those now coming upon the scene. Never 
was there so much really vital work to be 
done—work for the preservation of the 
old or for the development of the new, 
work promoting the comfort and happi- 
ness of the workers, and, best of all, work 
for the benefit of mankind. 

You cannot play your part unless you 
are willing, ready, even eager for: it. If 
you shall attempt to shirk your work; if 
you shall think you can scamp it and still 
either earn the rewards of industry and 
persistence or make a place for yourself; 
or, if you shall conclude that you can con- 
spire with others to do the least possible 
in the longest time, you will fail and you 
will have invited and deserved your fate. 
And, whatever you may do, whether large 
or small, whether on your own account, or 
under other men, you will not forget that 
you must labor for and with others. 

VIII. If these are logical conclusions on 
the lower planes, where, of necessity, ma- 
teral conditions are almost dominant, how 
much more must they be emphasized in 
the things of the mind and the spirit. In 
art and literature, with their wide range 
of use and imagination; in science, now be- 
come universal in scope: and infinite in 
form; in politics and government where 
the necessity is clear for insisting upon a 
constant return to first principles; and in 
religion, with its accompanying moral 


forces—there is ample room and verge’ 


enough to give employment to all the ability 
and character that our time can produce 
and for the severe and exacting discipline 
without which neither of these would have 
the least value. 

IX. As you pursue your studies, you will 
naturally come to know the works of de 


Tocqueville, the one great writer who, thus 
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far in our history, has dealt with the in- 
stitutions of your country. You will admire 
his purity of purpose, his strong religious 
feeling, and his deep ingrained patriotism. 
As you study his career still deeper you 
will come upon these noble words which 
I commend to you as the highest phi- 
losophy : 

“Life is neither a pleasure nor a pain 
but a serious business which it is our duty 
to carry through and to terminate with 
honor.” 





WEATHERWISE AND OTHERWISE. 
HE abnormally hot weather of Fri- 
day and Saturday March 22nd and 
23d, will no doubt set those who are other 
than weatherwise picking on some insig- 
nificant local cause as a reasonable expla- 
nation of the phenomenon which is not only 
not local, but due to general causes acting 
over vast areas. For instance, the hot wave 
of yesterday in the Mississippi Valley and 
over all the Southern, Central and Eastern 
States was due specifically to the fact that 
an enormous area of high barometric pres- 
sure lay over Florida and the Gulf of 
Mexico. This high pressure area deter- 
mined the circulation of the winds over a 
large part of the United States, since there 
was no northerly high pressure to combat 
it or to interfere with it in any way. As 
a result this high pressure pumped a circu- 
lation from the South steadily over an area 
of over 2,000,000 square miles, and this 
stiff southerly circulation naturally carried 
tropical temperatures as far North as the 
Lake region. 

In view, therefore, of the great magni- 
tude of the particular mechanism which 
gave us this hot weather, how ridiculous it 
is to allege that minor local conditions were 
the cause for it, whether these local condi- 
tions be physical or otherwise! One might 
as well blame the warm weather of yester- 
day on the fact that thousands went to 
Atlantic City to wear their Spring hats as 
to blame it on the Gulf Stream or the 
dredgings in the Delaware Bay or the 
Chicago drainage canal or an earthquake 
in Jamaica or anything you please. 

The point is that, compared with the 
great general movements of the atmosphere 
which determine our local weather and the 
seasonal variations, small local conditions 
are practically meaningless in determining 
the weather over a large area. All of this, 
moreover, is apropos of the fact that Prof. 
Alfred J. Henry, in the current number of 
the “ Monthly Weather Review,” in an ar- 
ticle on the Salton Sea and the rainfall of 
the Southweast, points out that the evapo- 
ration from the newly formed Salton Sea 





in not responsible for the increased rain- 
fall in Arizona and adjacent territory. + 

In substance, Prof. Henry shows that 
the increased rainfall of 1905, about which 
so much fuss has been made, and which 
was ascribed to the beneficent influence 
of the Salton Sea, really occurred before 
the Salton Sea filled up, so that, as he puts 
it, “to ascribe the increased rainfall to the. 
Salton Sea would be to place the effect 
before the cause.” 

Prof. Henry then goes on to point out 
that, supposing the Salton Sea had been 
in existence at the time of the excess rain- 
fall in Arizona in 1905, the fact is that the 
amount of rain that fell over Arizona was 
twelve times greater in volume than the 
whole amount of water in the Salton Sea. 
In other words, if the total amount of water 
in the Salton Sea had been dumped over 
Arizona it would only have been one- 
twelfth the amount of rain that actually fell. 

As it was alleged that the evaporation 
increased the rainfall it can be seen that 
the evaporation from the Salton Sea if it 
had been available, in itself would give 
Arizona no increase of rainfall that could 
be measured. As a matter of fact, the great 
excess rainfall in Arizona in 1905 was due 
to broad general conditions interacting the 
world arourid, in which the immediate basin 
of the Colorado, or, in fact, the whole area 
of Arizona itself, played a very small part. 
—Phila. Press. 





JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION. 


BY J. M. CHAPPLE. 





A? was stated by William McKinley, 

“expositions are the time keepers of 
progress,” but the Jamestown Exposition 
promises to be even more than that—it 
prophecies the material, industrial and 
financial advancement of the world. 

It was about Thanksgiving time that I 
made my second trip to the fair site and 
the progress already made in preparing 
the grounds and construction was notable. 
The hundreds of apple trees, which belt 
the magnificent thirty-one acre Military 
Parade Ground, were for a second time in 
bloom—a beautiful spectacle and an omen 
of a mild winter. At least it has so proven, 
and the result has been so favorable to the 
innumerable enterprises and structures in- 
volved that wonderful progress has been 
made, and only some unforeseen delay will 
prevent President Roosevelt on April 26th, 
from welcoming myriads of dignitaries and 
sight-seers from all parts of the world, 
and opening to them the wonders and de- 
lights of the City of Dreams by the Sea. 
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With all its magical beauty and interest, 
it is but the concrete expression of the 
wonderful age in which we live, and of 
the love of beauty and veneration for the 
great and brave of the past, which under- 
lies the more practical aspects of American 
character and expression. The location 
itself appeals most strongly to every lover 
of American history, for to the hazy, boyish 
memories of Captain John Smith, Pow- 
hatan and Pocahontas, are added the 
records of Indian wars and colonial mis- 
government and rebellion long before 
Patrick Henry and his associates with- 
stood the exactions of George the Third, 
and Washington rode northward to take 
command of the New England levies at 
Cambridge. Myriads will renew the family 
traditions of the Revolutionary struggle 
and the war of 1812; and millions North 
and South, East and West will gaze on 
the scene of the gallant sacrifice of the 
Congress and Cumberland, and the conflict 
between the “ Monitor” and the “ Merri- 
mac,” which not only saved the Federal 
fleet, but revolutionized naval warfare over 
the whole world. 

On two sides, four hundred acres of 
meadow, slope, hill and forest are sur- 
rounded by a high close-woven, wire fence, 
which will be a very tangle of Virginia 
Creeper, Trumpet Vine, American Ram- 
bler Roses and the like. For two and a 
half miles of beach-line and water-front 
it faces Hampton Roads, and for half a 
mile is bordered by Boush Creek. 

I visited, with interest, a great body of 
long-leaved pines on the Point—veritable 
forest giants, red-barked, symmetrical, 
branchless, for nearly a hundred feet up. 
The ground beneath thickly strewn with 
pine needles makes a luxuriant carpet. No 
less charming and novel is the “Canoe 
Trail,” a narrow, winding brook of pure, 
clear water, traversing for two miles the 
beautiful woodland and meadow scenery, 
overhung with forest monarchs, venerable 
as bearded druids with masses of hanging 
Spanish moss, and interspersed with red- 
berried evergreen hollies and hanging vines. 
Bordering the “Canoe Trail,” for half its 
length, is “ Flirtation Walk,” nicely graded 
and prepared for the active and dainty feet 
which will soon be threading its magical 
mazes by bosky dell and woodland copse. 

The street cars run directly to the 
grounds, and I noticed that already the 
electrics are well filled with workmen, offi- 
cials, contractors and tourists, going to 
and from the grounds, and on every side 
are seen evidences of the general effort 
for improvement and preparation. Not 
the least striking is the municipal activity 
in Norfolk, Portsmouth, Hampton, Berkley, 





Newport News, and Old Point Comfort, 
where the authorities are repairing, ma- 
cadamizing and asphalting streets and high- 
ways by the wholesale, while private citi- 
zens are removing dilapidated and ancient 
buildings and erecting elegant mansions 
and modern structures. The roads connect- 
ing these points and many smaller towns 
of Virginia, are being macadamized with 
broken limestone, granite or oyster shells 
to form smooth, hard roadways, over which 
the automobilist may “spin” to and from 
the exposition to his quiet rest in some 
quaintly beautiful Virginian home or hotel. 

Most of the principal buildings are now 
enclosed, and it seems likely that the work 
will be finished and the buildings equipped 
before the date of opening. Many of the 
avenues of the exposition grounds are 
already macadamized and the walks as- 
phalted and the immense area of borders, 
parterres, etc., largely prepared for display. 
The superstructure of the great twin gov- 
ernment piers, extending far out into 
Hampton Roads, is already in place, and 
the elegant state buildings all along Wil- 
loughby Boulevard are springing up as if 
by magic. These affect colonial styles of 
architecture. Nearly all of the exposition 
buildings are of permanent construction, 
and veneered with brick, not so lofty as 
the “staff” palaces of Chicago and St. 
Louis. North Dakota has already finished 
her hospitable home. The towers of Inde- 
pendence Hall, not far away, show that 
Pennsylvania is not slow in neighborly co- 
operation, and the old State House at Bos- 
ton will soon be duplicated for occupancy 
by the old Bay State. Virginia’s mansion 
of brick and cut stone, with a lofty peri- 
style supported by Corinthian pillars, prom- 
ises to see another ter-centenary, if no acci- 
dent destroys its magnificent strength. 
Missouri’s home will be scarcely less en- 
during, and has a suspicion of Spanish or 
Mauresque art in its ornamental features. 
Georgia reproduces the severe dignity of 
the old Governor Bullock Mansion, and 
Connecticut has an equally impressive re- 
plica of the Colonial residence of Col. 
Benjamin Talmadge a member of General 
Washington’s staff. 

The stately Administration Building, 
with its massive walls and sleridid facade, 
is flanked on either side by the Art Museum 


and the Historical Building, and connected © 


with them by an arched bridge and passage- 
way. It is intended for permanent use. 
The Pottery, Model School, Copper and 
Wood-working, Textile and Mothers’ and 
Children’s Buildings are all of wood con- 
struction, shingled on side and roof, and 
very nearly to the bungalow type now so 
generally in evidence. 
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All the state buildings front on a beauti- 
ful beach, which for a mile or more is 
swept by the tides of Hampton Roads, and 
will command the most lovely and interest- 
ing views ever presented at such a gather- 
ing, and especially an immense concourse 
of passengers and freight craft, and thous- 
ands of private yachts and motor boats. 
The naval display will be the largest and 
most representative in the history of all 
the many great expositions. England, 
Germany, Russia, France, Italy, Mexico, 
Costa Rica, Hayti, Belgium, Guatemala, 
Argentina, San Domingo, Chile, Portugal, 
Brazil and Japan, will be represented in 
the great fleets which will, in all amity, be 
received by the United States Navy in 
Hampton Roads, and their presence alone 
will give the Exposition a prestige and 
popularity, dignity and interest beyond 
present realization. 

The visitor is at once struck with the 
permanence and the park-like features of 
the grounds, and no exposition ever made 
a greater showing; with an expenditure of 
only $8,000,000 up to this time. This is 
probably due to the fact that this is the 
first exposition that has had such perma- 
nent and valuable -assets in its grounds, 
which aside from their present worth, as 
an exposition site, have an inherent value 
as a central and charmingly ideal spot— 
swept by sea breezes on all sides—for the 
ultimate purpose for which it is now being 
adapted. 

When I last visited the exposition 
grounds, I noticed out in Hampton Roads, 
six or seven vessels of the White Squadron, 
for that was the day the President was 
expected on his way to Washington. This 
brought to mind the significant fact that 
the Jamestown Exposition will not only be a 
ten million dollar enterprise, but will repre- 
sent money to the amount of considerably 
over three hundred millions, for on the 
waters of the bay will be a display of 
naval vessels, representing three hundred 
million dollars at least; such a sight as the 
world never witnessed at an exposition 
before. 

One of the most significant features de- 
veloped during the last few months, is an 
enormous building devoted to products of 
pure food, and therein the United States 
will make such a display of pure food pro- 
ducts as has never before been made. 
Nothing will more conclusively reveal the 
purity and excellence of American food 
products than the exhibit in this building. 

Up the winding river to old Jamestown, 
with its reminders of old days in the fort 
and ancient church, a glimpse of the first 
English settlement in America may be 
gained, and along this river, next year, 
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fleets of motor boats will pass. Why the 
venturesome English settlers ever wené up 
the river, over those dangerous shoals, 
when there was such a beautiful spot at 
Jamestown, is difficult to understand. One 
reason now given is that they desired to 
be sure of a supply of good water, which 
was uncertain at Jamestown, where the 
head tide water is located, and fresh and 
salt water combine. So we can imagine 
Captain John Smith and his hardy crew 
dipping up water and tasting it, to discover 
whether the salty flavor had yet dis- 
appeared. 

“On the Canoe Trail” a great deal of 
progress has been made, and canoeing in 
the natural lagoons will be a pleasing and 
prominent feature in this exhibition. The 
great pier, reaching out 1200 feet, with a 
basin in its center, will be the rendezvous 
of those tourists who love the salt water. 
Here is one of the finest stretches of beach 
known; the harbor at this point is prac- 
tically land-locked, and any vessel may 
ride at anchor here in perfect safety. 

Yes, I have already selected my room 
at the Inside Inn at Jamestown. It is a 
one-story structure with little gabled houses 
on the roof, ornamented with a trellis and 
admitting plenty of air and sea breezes to 
every room in the house; so that those hav- 
ing a suite of rooms on the second floor 
have the advantage of a roof garden and 
piazza combined, and a good prospect of 
being able to keep cool in warm weather. 

The hotel is located within three squares 
of the main buildings, and is an ideal place 
in which to awaken in the morning, to 
lounge at noon, or sleep at night. With 
this as your headquarters, every moment 
spent at the exposition will be a pleasure, 
and you will avoid much of the fatigue 
incident to sight seeing. It is capable of 
accommodating 2,000 persons, and every 
room is an outside room. There is here 
an assembly hall capable of seating 1,000 
people, which will be used for all sorts of 
meetings and organizations. From the 
broad verandas one can gaze out upon that 
historic sheet of water Hampton Roads. 

Many events of world-interest are sched- 
uled for the Jamestown Exposition, as the 
submarine boat race, motor boat carnival, 
naval and military band concerts—in fact 
there will be more meetings of interest 
gathered there than have ever been found 
at one time, in one place. International 
and popular sports will all be represented, 
and every day will have its own special 
interest, for world-wonders will be con- 
stantly revealed. 

There will be a reproduction of the island 
of Jamestown, where the first settlement 
was made, and the representation of all 
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arts and crafts will be unusually fine, while 
the seashore and naval displays will be 
new features of especial interest—Na- 
tional Magazine. 





SUGGESTIVE TOPICS. 


MOTHERS’ AND TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 





MRS. CHARLES LOSE. 


I HAVE been asked to prepare a paper 

on the lines of work possible for 
Mothers’ and Teachers’ Associations. This 
subject has been near my heart for a long 
time, and the topics, either for practical 
work or for discussion, are so numerous 
that they crowd each other in my mind 
and make it difficult to decide which to 
propose. The great object, ef course, is to 
bring into closer relationship and sympathy 
the home and the school. Since we all 
know by experience that mother-love, alas! 
does not necessarily give wisdom, any- 
thing that will help mothers to the highest 
and best thought on the physical, moral 
and intellectual development of their chil- 
dren will be welcome. 

The regular programme for these meet- 
ings should be made to be of practical value 
to the mothers and teachers who attend. 
These might be varied occasionally by a 
lecture or an address from some one who 
has expert information on the subject to be 
discussed. Occasionally a- meeting de- 
voted exclusively to social intercourse, and 
entirely informal, would be desirable. Cer- 
tain kinds of interests vary according to 
the location of the school, the kind of 
neople who patronize it, its surroundings, 
the conditions of the building itself, the 
kind of teachers employed, etc. But there 
is one topic of universal interest, the chil- 
dren; and what we most need is informa- 
tion and help to do the best we can for 
them. 

Some branches of work need more than 
discussion, and these can perhaps be best 
managed through special committees. 
Other subjects need only thorough discus- 
sion. If opened by a paper or an address, 
followed by questions or remarks to make 
the idea practical, they would undoubtedly 
be of great assistance to mothers and teach- 
ers and might prevent some unpleasant and 
undesirable crises. 

Among these subjects for discussion are 
the child’s individuality, particularly in the 
home; discipline in the home and dis- 
cipline in.the school; the combined re- 
sponsibility of mothers and teachers; the 
influence cf music in the home and school; 





the influence of nature study; the influence 
of newspapers; children’s amusements, 
games and toys; the moral and religious 
training of children in the home; the use of 
Bible stories and other stories, etc. 

In much the same line would be the intel- 
ligent care of the physical child both at 
home and at school. In connection with 
this would be considered the food, clothing, 
sleep, bathing, exercise, recreation, etc., of 
children of various ages; the care of the 
eyes, ears and teeth of children; the send- 
ing of children back to school after sick- 
ness so that they would not be allowed to 
stay out longer than necessary for the 
child’s own good, nor allowed to return so 
soon as to be a menace to the rest of the 
school. Among other subjects would be 
that of home help with children’s studies; 
the amount and kind of social life proper 
for school children; the amount of out- 
side work—such as music lessons, dancing 
lessons, etc., advisable for school children; 
the various evidences of fatigue resulting 
from school work; the relative merits of 
the one session and two session plan; the 
preparation of proper lunches when these 
are necessary; the benefits and evils con- 
nected with regular work in the gymnas- 
ium; and the influence of the physical con- 
dition of children upon their mental. and 
moral growth. A teacher who would tact- 
fully investigate its home conditions would 
be of infinite good to many a child. The 
possibility of explanation and consultation 
between teacher and mother concerning 
exceptional cases among children is one of 
the advantages to be derived from these 
meetings. Another subject of importance 
is the children’s vacations. The short 
vacations are needed for rest, but the long 
vacations should be a profit to the children 
—physically, mentally and morally—and 
most of us will receive with joy any infor- 
mation as to how to make them so. 

School-room decoration is also a matter 
to be considered by mothers’ meetings. I 
myself have too little of the artistic sense, 
and too little information on the subject to 
be able to give an opinion of any worth 
on this subject. I think, however, it would 
probably appeal to many women very 
strongly and I should not let it go undis- 
cussed. 


Many Mothers’ Societies in other towns 


have interested themselves in securing 
proper hygienic conditions in the schools 
and school buildings and no city is so per- 
fect in this direction that work along this 
line would be unprofitable. 

Mothers’ associations in various parts of 
the country have engaged in the work of 


fighting the spread of the cigarette habit 
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among children. In this we would need | work would need to be done mostly through 


the help and support of the entire educa- 
tional system of the city—School Board, 
Superintendent, teachers, truant officer, 
janitors and parents—and I am sure we 
would have it. The great menace of the 
cigarette habit is its growth and spread 
among children. I note that this is so 
much the case, that for self-protection 


| 
| 
| 
| 


many business firms and corporations have | 
been obliged to refuse to employ boys and | 


young men who consume cigarettes. This 
part of the work demands vigorous action, 


and it is one of the departments that could | 


be managed best through a good commit- | 
| children appeals directly to every mother, 


tee, this committee to report frequently to 
the association. 

One of the great opportunities that pre- 
sents itself to these mothers’ meetings is 
that of helping the needy mothers in the 
district, and I know of no other way in 
which this work can be so well done. In 
this town (Williamsport) as in many an- 
other labor is uncertain, while sickness 
and misfortune are very certain. With 
them comes an increase of work and ex- 
pense, and there must be many times when 
even the most careful and thrifty mother 
finds it almost impossible to keep her rest- 
less boys and girls sufficiently clothed. 
Now I know there are many other mothers 
who, for the time at least being more fortu- 
nate, would gladly help her out. This 





the teachers, who have intimate —— 
of all the children—in connection with a 
carefully selected committee. 

Mothers’ and Teachers’ meetings have 
given attention, in various places, with good 
results, to advancing the intelligent care 
and special training of backward children, 
and the care and training of defective chil- 
dren both at home and at school. They 
have also shown how these defects may be 
discovered. This subject needs thorough 
study, and much thought. Truants and 
truant schools should also be considered; 
and the care of neglected and dependent 


although the whole community should 
share the responsibility There is no form 
of charitable work more effective than this. 
I believe that united, concerted work for 
children will pay better than any other 
philanthropic work that can be undertaken. 
And if by our efforts we can keep first our 
own children, who are dearer to us than 
our heart’s blood, from the stains of sin 
and shame—and also help to lighten the 
temptations, trials, and sorrows of some 
other children who have no _ capable 
parents, and impart a deeper sense of re- 
sponsibility and some knowledge of the 
needs of their children to the mothers who 
lack it, I know we will have used our time 
and talents wisely. 
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DEPARTMENT PusBLic INSTRUCTION, \ 
HarrisBurG, May, 1907. 


"TBE attention of Superintendents and 
School Boards is called to the fact 
that the new form of affidavit to be made 
by the president of the school board at the 
close of the school year, must be used. 
It contains a clause in regard to the 
salary paid to teachers. This addition is 
made necessary in order to carry out the 
provisions of the minimum salary act. 
Forms have been printed to cover both the 
minimum salary act and the compulsory 
attendance act. They are marked “ Form 
No. 6.” Unless these words appear at 
the top of the aproval column on the back 
of the affidavit and certificate, superintend- 
ents should return it to the board from 
which they received it with the request that 
the new form be used. Hereafter no other 
form will be accepted at the Department 
of Public Instruction and, consequently, no 
district will receive its appropriation until 
the proper form is filled out. Should any 
other form be sent to the Department it 





will be returned at once to the superin- 
tendent who forwarded it. It would be 
well if the superintendents would destroy 
all the old forms of affidavits and certi- 
ficates now in their possession and thus 
avoid the possibility hereafter of inad- 
vertently furnishing them to School Boards. 





TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL 
REPORTS. 


To County and Township Superintend- 
ents :—We have sent you a supply of blanks 
for Township High Schools. If you should 
need any more they will be mailed you on 
application. 

As some townships have lost their ap- 
propriation through non-compliance with 
the law, I deem it advisable to call your 
attention to a few points in regard to these 
reports. 

They must be on file in the Department 
of Public Instruction on or before the first 
day of September following the close of 
each school year. Reports coming in later 
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will not be considered so far as partici- 
pating in the appropriation is concerned. 

These reports are to be made out by 
the school boards and not by the principal 
of the school. There is another blank sent 
out to gather statistics,—to be filled by the 
principal—but the blank for appropria- 
tion must be filled by the President and 
Secretary of the board. 

Superintendents should place these blanks 
in the hands of the Secretary of each board 
under their jurisdiction, which has main- 
tained a Township High School during 
the present school year. It is the duty of 
the old board to make out this report. It 
should be handed by the old secretary to 
the secretary of the new board so that the 
new officers can fill out the certificate of 
the Treasurer and send the report to the 
county superintendent for his approval. 
Superintendents should explain to school 
boards the difference between the two 
blanks for high schools. 

In order that no misunderstandings may 
occur in regard to filing of reports in the 
Department of Public Instruction the re- 
ceipt of all Township High School reports 
will be acknowledged by postal card. Any 
superintendent failing to receive such no- 
tice should make inquiry in ample time to 
file a duplicate report before the first day 
of September. 

Reports should be made out on the blanks 
which have at the top of the outside, or 
approval page, the words, “ Form No. — 

Very respectfully, 
NatHan C. SCHAEFFER, 
Supt. Public Instruction. 





DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENT. 





Supt. R. B. Teitricx, of Brookville, Jeffer- 
son County, has been appointed Deputy Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction to fill the 
vacancy occasioned by the resignation of Hon. 
Henry Houck, who takes the office of Secre- 
tary of Internal Affairs on May 7th.: ° 


to - 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





Bancor.—Supt. Gruver: Washington’s birth- 
day was observed in all the schools: The 
teachers prepared programmes suited to their 
respective grades, which were carried out to 
the enjoyment of parents and other visitors. 

CHELTENHAM Twp. (Montgomery Co).— 
Supt Cleaver: A four-room addition to the 
Geo. K. Heller school at Cheltenham has been 
completed at a cost of $2400. The building 
now contains eight rooms and is heated by 
steam. Electric lighting and a complete sys- 
tem of electric bells have been installed. In 
number of pupils this school is the largest in 
the district; having an enrollment of 270. 
Through the efforts of Prin. W. F. Ziegler a 
fund of $530 has been raised for the Chelten- 





ham high school library. The board has sup- 
plied book-cases at a cost of $120. The ad- 
ditional facilities provided by this fund will 
give the high school a working library of 
more than one thousand volumes. 

FRANKLIN.—Supt. Lord: On February 27th 
Longfellow’s birthday was observed by well- 
prepared and appropriate exercises in every 
school in the city. Teachers and pupils en- 
tered into the work with enthusiasm. The 
supervisor of drawing prepared special invita- 
tions which were given to the pupils for their 
parents. The result was a large attendance 
of parents who were much pleased with what 
they saw and heard. 

Lock Haven.—Supt. Morrison: We are still 
keeping out of the schools nearly one hun- 
dred unvaccinated children, thus denying them 
the rights of a public education. 

MoneEssEn.—Supt. Himelick: Our evening 
school has been popular... The enrollment has 
reached almost 100. Much good can and will 
be done in this department. Teachers and 
pupils are doing good work. 

Op Force.—Supt. Coyne: Many of our 
teachers have put into practice the knowledge 
of Nature work they gained at our last county 
institute. Their work in this department is 
specific and the results definite. 

Reapinc.—Supt. Foos: During the year 
special effort has been made to discourage the 
granting of early dismissal of pupils. To this 
end, it strictly adhered to the rule prohibiting 
permanent early dismissals for any reason 
rg than carrying newspapers, and adopted 

“badge system” for newsboys, in addition 
i. the regular form required, whereby every 
newsboy in the city must wear a badge and 
become registered in the offices of the district 
before being privileged to early dismissal. One 
of the provisions in the form agreed upon, by 
the committee and newspaper men some time 
ago, is that boys must finish their school work 
to the satisfaction of the teacher before being 
dismissed to be retained by the paper as a 
carrier, and in the enforcement of this pro- 
viso the teachers have had the full co-opera- 
tion of the newspapers. A second teacher, 
Miss Mary M. Ketrer, has been recommended 
for appointment as teacher emeritus, at half 
pay, giving in turn such services as may be 
required by the Superintendent. Miss Ketrer 
was engaged in teaching during the entire first 
term. 

STEELTON.—Supt. McGinnes: In the month 
of January we had with us the Horace H. 
Turner Art Exhibit. Our people were much 
pleased with the fine reproductions of the 
masterpieces, and over $200 was realized for 
the purpose of school room decoration. An 
event of no little significance was the disband- 
ing of the High School Secret Fraternity orga- 


nized nearly a year ago. This result was: 


brought about by a firm and consistent stand 
on the part of the school authorities against 
such a in the public schools. 

Taytor.—Supt. Llovd: An excellent teachers’ 
meeting was held this month. Two strong 
papers on “The Recitation” were read, also one 
on “ Spelling.” These papers were very freely 
discussed. Our teachers are taking much in- 
terest in the study of the various phases of 
their school work. 
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